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How Much is it 
Worth to You? 


Unless you have received direct help from the Red Cross, you probably have 
never tried to put a dollar-and-cents price tag on just what your annual contribu- 
tion means to you and your family. 


If you want to know just what your once-a-year gift brings in return, perhaps 
we sg eee aNE Wace: coe pare ts itor comes to see you in ee 
next your part in a united community appeal, 

j ourself these questions: 


is it worth to a family made homeless by disaster to have a 
to sleep and something to eat? 


to know they can get help in repairing or 
their destroyed furniture, and in paying 
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is it worth to the mother and father of a child whose life was 
someone trained to give artificial respiration? 
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is it worth to the family of « serviceman, plagued with problems 
to be able to call on someone for friendly advice and counsel, 
financial assistance, if it’s needed? 
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much is it worth to that serviceman, hundreds or perhaps thousands 
know that someone is there to help his family or 
word to him that a parent, wife, or child is safely recovering from 
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accident victim or surgery patient to know that 
it? 
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to you to know that these and many other 
every year for millions of Americans, will be 
your family if there is need? 


If the answers to these questions could be reckoned in dollars and cents, we’re 
sure they would total many times the $95,000,000 the Red Cross is seeking in its 


theme of this year’s campaign is “Good Things Happen When You Give.” 
of course, the many Red Cross services that your voluntary contribu- 
whenever and wherever there is human need. But far 

the deep personal satisfaction you will feel in your 
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Conference Calendar 


APRIL 


New York, N. Y. Statler Hilton Hotel. 

Society for Advancement of Management. 15th Annual Management Engineering Conference. SAM, 
74-5th Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Bellevue-Stratford. 

American Personnel & Guidance Assn. Annual Convention. American Personnel & Guidance Assn. 
Inc., 1605 New Hampshire Ave., N.W. Washington g, D. C. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Hotel Leamington. 

University of Minnesota. 18th Annual Upper Midwest Industrial Relations Conference. University 
of Minnesota, Industrial Relations Center, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Memphis, Tenn. Peabody Hotel. 

The University of Tennessee. Tennessee Industrial Personnel Conference. Roy F. Center, Jr. Director, 
Conferences and Institutes, University Extension Bldg. Knoxville, Tenn. 

Cleveland, Ohio. Cleveland Engineering & Scientific Center. 

American Institute of Industrial Engineers, Inc. gth Annual Spring Conference. C. M. Bednar, 
c/o Square D Company, 4500 Lee Road, Cleveland 28, Ohio. 

Hollywood, Calif. Hollywood Roosevelt Hotel. 

Suggestions Plans Association. 8th Annual Conference. Hugh Larkin, Secretary, Suggestion Plans 
Assn., P.O. Box 17123, Foy Station, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 

Rochester, New York. 

American Association of Industrial Nurses. 18th Annual Conference. The American Association 
of Industrial Nurses, 170 E. 61st Street, New York 21, N. Y. 

New York, N. Y. Barbizon Plaza Hotel. 

American Society of Group Psychotherapy & Psychodrama. 19th Annual Meeting. Hannah B. 
Weiner, M.A. Secretary-Treasurer, 1323 Avenue N, Brooklyn 30, New York 

New York, N. Y. Statler-Hilton Hotel. 

International Association of Personnel Women. 1oth Annual Conference. Hulda G. Lawrence, First 
Vice President, 295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Toronto, Canada. Royal York Hotel. 

Personnel Association of Toronto Inc. 18th Annual Conference. D. B. Eddy, Chairman, Public 
Relations Committee, Personnel Association of Toronto Inc. 170 Bloor St. West Toronto 5, Ont. 


Canada. 


MAY 


St. Louis, Mo. Chase-Park Plaza Hotels. 

American Society of Training Directors. 16th Annual Conference. Registration Chairman, ASTD, 
Box 8704, St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Detroit, Mich. Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel. 

Industrial Relations Research Association. Annual Spring Meeting. IRRA, Sterling Hall, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisc. 

New York, N. Y. Statler Hilton Hotel. 

American Society for Personnel Administration. 12th Annual National Conference. ASPA, P.O. 
Box 447, Madison Square Station, New York 10, N. Y. 

New York, N. Y. Waldorf-Astoria. 


National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. General Session. NICB, 460 Park Avenue, New York 22, 
N. Y. 
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Editor te Readenr:- 


OMPANIES advertising for executives or 
_ skilled workers often include in their ad- 
vertisement the words “our employees know 
about this advertisement.” 

It has occurred to us to wonder what action 
the average Personnel Department takes, when 
this notice is disregarded or when there is no 
such notice in the advertisement and an em- 
ployee answers a blind ad which turns out to be 
put in by his own Company. 

In the case of a capable employee who is ap- 
parently dissatisfied or at any rate, a little un- 
certain about his job, what sort of an interview 
does he get—or does he get any? Does it have 
an effect on his future with the company? 

Does the average Personnel Department 
have sufficient staff to interview, with the idea of 
giving a little assistance in his future plans—the 
employee who is on his way out. 

Probably there isn’t a whole article in the 
answer to these questions but we would be very 
glad to hear from any of you who have a definite 


policy. 





As I write the steel strike is officially over 
although the results of the settlement are still 
to be determined. Future strikes are expected 
in other industries. R. C. Trundle of Trundle 
Consultants of Cleveland, made a suggestion in 
a recent “Trundle Talks which might prevent 
nation-wide strikes, 


Return the bargaining function to the “ap- 
propriate bargaining units,” which would put 
bargaining back on a local geographical basis. 
He says he is no lawyer but suggests that legis- 
lation could be passed specifying that collective 
bargaining be actually done through “appro- 
priate bargaining units” set up by the Labor 
Board. 





I recently heard a talk by a man who has 
been very successful in getting people to open 
their minds to new ideas. I got a clue to his 


Doris D. Hay 





success from a description of the way he had 
been welcomed at his first visit to a Company. 
He has a friendly way of grinning which prob- 
ably helped, but as he put it—when they saw 
me they thought “we can out-talk this guy,” 
so they let down their guard. 

P.S. He accomplished his mission. 





Harrison Terrell’s challenge to the Inter- 
national Association of Personnel Women has 
brought us many biographies of outstanding 
women. While we are digesting them, we 
thought this clipping from the Personnel 
Woman, November 1959 should reach a wider 
audience. 

Fannie Beard, Older Worker Specialist, Em- 
ployment Security Division, Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas, as Chairman of a Committee for aid to the 
older worker received for her club the first 
“Citation for Meritorious Service” ever awarded 
an organization by the International Associa- 
tion of Personnel Employment Security. The 
project has been so successful that the plan and 
its results will be one of the features at the 
White House Conference on Aging in Wash- 
ington in January, 1961. 





In the President’s Letter published by Moti- 
vation, Inc. Suite M-217, Delaware Trust Build- 
ing, Wilmington, Delaware, Jason Scott says, 
“Businessmen become exhausted by pushing 
themselves to the limit of their concentration 
span, according to Dr. Walter Woodward, in- 
dustrial psychiatrist with American Cyanamid 
Company. Most executives can concentrate on 
the matters at hand for about two hours before 
their attention begins to wander. To avoid the 
frustration of not getting on while your mental 
energy recovers, Dr. Woodward recommends 
that you limit your concentration to about 50 
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minutes, then take a 10 minute break. This will 
double the normal concentration span without 
making you overtired and unable to work 
effectively.” 

How do executives relax if, perhaps, they 
do not like coffee. Do they do setting up exer- 
cises? We have also known of an executive who 
lay flat on the floor for five minutes. You, of 
course, could not do this in a large busy office. 
Do any of you have any other suggestions? 
Should every executive have a couch? 





Earl Planty whose brief comments on De- 
mocracy in Industry appeared in the “As You 
Were Saying” section of the October issue, an- 
nounces that in June 1960 the Senior Seminar 
will be held again at Buck Hill Falls in the 
Poconos of Pennsylvania. 

The Senior Seminar is a two week program 
designed for busy executives not able to be 
away for the four, five or more weeks required 
for longer programs. 

The Senior Seminar is different from other 
programs. No one teaches in the Seminar un- 
less he: (a) is experienced at high levels of busi- 
ness (b) is a writer, lecturer or recognized 
scholar in his field (c) has taught senior men 
in major programs in universities and business. 
Unique contributions of the Seminar are these: 

Time is saved for busy senior executives by 
selecting and concentrating upon the two most 
vital areas of management—organization and ad- 
ministration. An effective program is attained 
by selecting and bringing together into one 
course the best lectures, papers, cases, problems 
and teachers the director has met in many de- 
velopment programs. A balanced program pro- 
vides a course as strong on points of view as 
upon practice; integrated from start to finish 
around a consistent philosophy of management 
by managers themselves. 


This is an interesting, challenging seminar, 
using a variety of methods of adult education, 
not limited to one approach. It relies upon 
known research findings—digested, concentrated, 
and presented in every session briefly and prac- 
tically enough for laymen’s understanding and 


use. Because it is directed to senior managers 
whose influence is felt widely in their firms, it 
is a program useful throughout the whole com- 
pany. 

Applications or requests for information 
should be sent to Earl Planty, Senior Seminar 
in General Management, 917 West University 
Avenue, Champaign, Illinois. 





We would enjoy Buck Hill or ASPEN (see 
As You Were Saying) in the summer. A winter 
seminar of Executives is being held for the first 
time in Tucson, Arizona—January 24-February 
5. You can’t go this year—the brochure reached 
us too late. The sponsoring organizations are 
The College of Business and Public Relations at 
the University of Arizona and the School of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University. 
The faculty is selected from Cornell and Arizona 
with a few visiting lecturers. 





Some time ago the Public Personnel Associa- 
tion, 1313 East 6oth Street, Chicago 37, had a 
“contest” without prizes, I believe, for the best 
letter on the subject of “Would You Want Your 
Son Or Daughter To Enter The Field Of Per- 
sonnel Work—Why or Why Not.” 

We would like to receive letters on that sub- 
ject and offer as prizes—a year’s subscription to 
the PersonNEL JouRNAL (sent to someone not 
presently a subscriber) for the first fifteen letters 
we receive. It would make the letters more 
generally useful if you mentioned the sort of 
person your child is and also what training you 
would have him take in preparation. 





At a recent Women’s Personnel Group 
meeting we were fascinated by what Melvin 
Lifsette, who is in charge of General Electric’s 
Laboratory for Missile and Space Vehicles in 
Philadelphia, had to say about the kind of per- 
sonnel that scientific laboratories’ personnel in- 
terview and place. At least 60°% of the applicants 
hold Ph.D. degrees of course, although there are 
some jobs which can be filled by technicians who 
have spent fewer years in college. Because of the 
stress on educational requirements, he said he 
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often wondered how such a person as Edison, 
who had only two years of high school to his 
credit could be discovered and put to work. 





We have had a letter from Herbert G. 
Heneman, Jr. Acting Director, Industrial Rela- 
tions Center, University of Minnesota, Minneap- 
olis saying 

“I would like to call your attention to two 
items in the December 1959 issue of PERsoNNEL 
Journat. On page 277 you describe the study 
‘Jobs in Employee Relations.’ You say that 
this is a ‘result of a long-term AMA survey.’ 
Actually this survey was conducted by the In- 
dustrial Relations Center here at the University 
of Minnesota. We were most pleased and happy 
to have AMA cooperate with us in the distribu- 
tion of this study thereby insuring a wider audi- 
ence. We think this is an outstanding example 
of a joint venture of the type that should be 
more common in our profession. We would, 
however, like to make sure that the program is 
described for what it really is, an Industrial Re- 
lations Center survey. 

“On page 244 you have a statement from 
‘How to Interview.’ You suggest that young 
men and women do not apply directly for jobs 
in the Personnel Department upon leaving 
school. This runs counter to our experience here 


at the University of Minnesota Industrial Rela- 
tions Center. Since we inaugurated our Master's 
program some five years ago almost without ex- 
ception every single one of our graduates has 
gone into personnel and industrial relations 
work directly, and most of them have had a 
wide choice of jobs. I am afraid that your state- 
ment as it stands might prove discouraging to 
would-be graduate students in the field of per- 
sonnel and industrial relations when at least in 
our experience graduates can and do go directly 
into these jobs from their professional training.” 





“A boss and a father are in some ways simi- 
lar. They both instruct. They both give orders. 
They both have authority and expect obedience. 
There is some research evidence that workers 
expect their bosses to be like their fathers. You 
can sometimes anticipate the relationship a man 
will expect to have with his boss, by inquiring 
about his relationship with his father.” 

A good hint for any interviewer, we think. 
It’s from Suggestions for College Recruiters: 
How to Get the Job Candidate to Talk About 
Himself, by Robert Hoppock, New York Uni- 
versity (The Institute of Occupational Research, 
104 Webster Avenue, Manhasset, New York, 
publisher), which we mentioned on page 345 
of our February issue. 


About the Authors 


George S. Odiorne, holds a Ph.D. from New 
York University. Prior to becoming Professor of 
Industrial Relations and Director of the Bureau of 
Industrial Relations, he was Assistant Director of 
Personnel Administration at General Mills, Inc., 
Personnel Division Manager of the American Man- 
agement Association and manager in the manufac- 
turing division of American Can Company. He is 
the author of many articles and co-author of sev- 


eral books. 





Rufus C. Browning, is a research psychologist 
with the Adjutant General’s office. He is respon- 
sible for the conduct of a wide variety of sample 
surveys, attitude-opinion studies, and management 


surveys used in the Army’s military personnel man- 
agement system. His degrees are an M.A. from the 
University of Colorado and Ph.D. from the Ameri- 
can University, Washington, D. C. Dr. Browning 
teaches principles of sociology in Pentagon off- 
campus classes for the University of Maryland. 





Sidney ]. Levy, joined the staff of Social Re- 
search Inc. in 1948. He has specialized in studies 
of symbols in the American culture, particularly as 
these relate to communications and consumption 
patterns. Before receiving his Ph.D. at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Dr. Levy worked in the Division of 
Psychiatry at Billings Hospital and as a research 
assistant with the Committee on Human Develop- 

(Continued on page 369) 





Public Relations and 
Industrial Relations 


HEN the public relations director and his 
\¢ competent staff of communicators and 
symbol manipulators enter the field of employee 
relations, a number of significant things happen. 
Normally these things are highly beneficial, 
both to the company, the employee, and to the 
Public Relations effort of the organization as 
well. There are a number of reasons for this 
salubrious effect. 


1. Public Relations people have a facility 
with verbalizing and writing which they 
have acquired over the years in touting 
products and personalities that adapts it- 
self readily to the field of employee 
relations. 

. Because they avoid the mistakes of trial 
and error in methods of communication, 
the PR people add color, vigor, style and 
impact to their messages to employees, 
either directly or through the commu- 
nity. 

. Often the PR section is staffed with 
people who were chosen because of their 
creativity and imagination, and these 
qualities show themselves in the ingenu- 
ity and elan which go into the commu- 
nicating of information which bears on 
employee relations. 

. Most importantly, the PR people are 
specialists in communication programs, 
whereas this is not entirely true of per- 
sonnel people. Industrial relations is 
composed of many diverse talents, only 
in part calling for sound talents in the 
communicative arts. 


By Georce S. OpiorNnE 
Director, Bureau of Industrial Relations 
University of Michigan 





Public Relations people are chosen for 
their ability in writing. Do they always 
check with the Industrial Relations Staff 


before they issue their communications? 





Yet all is not perfect, and the ultimate has 
not been achieved through Public Relations 
people’s entering the field of communication 
with employees. There are still gaps in the ex- 
perience of the PR man which must be made 
whole before this wedding of these departments 
can be said to be perfect. 

When the PR department enters the employee 
relations area, it most often does so in the area 
of editing the house organ, or issuing bulletins, 
newsletters, or other media. Currently the most 
widely publicized subject matter area in which 
PR assumes jurisdiction in communicating with 
employees is the area known as “public affairs.” 
This means the implemcntation of management 
policies about employee and management par- 
ticipation in politics, community activity, and 
taking a stand on public issues under discussion 
in the press and in the legislature. This in itself 
might have little or no significance for employee 
relations and the staff departments of industrial 
relations if such a significant portion of such 
programs were not frankly aimed at “counter- 
acting the union propaganda.” The latter ob- 
jective puts the public relations department 
squarely into a field which impinges upon the 
employee and industrial relations department 
and substitutes, in many instances, its judgment 
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of “right” and “wrong” in these matters for 
those of the professionals in industrial relations. 
It already has proved in some companies to have 
been the lever which forced a shift in industrial 
relations policies without the advice and consent 
of the industrial relations department, and, in a 
few cases which I know, against the calculated, 
opposing judgment of the industrial relations 
manager. 


Wuart PR Neegps to Know asout 
Emp.oyee RELations 

Before any Public Relations department can 
hope to do a permanent and effective job in the 
area of affecting employee opinion, there are 
several basic things that it must do, or it will 
surely fail. It will fall short of its own purported 
objectives, and will do more harm than good in 
the accomplishment of the very objectives it has 
set for itself. Perhaps these basic things might 
best be outlined in summary form. 

1. Who is the employee? The first step for 
the PR man in entering the field of communi- 
cating with employees is to gain a clear image 
of “the employee.” A typical employee, as one 
might envisage him from the materials of many 
PR programs, comes out looking like some 
form of idiot. He is assumed to be a dull, self- 
centered sort of individual, reluctant at best in 
cooperating with company programs, and more 
likely sullenly opposed. Perhaps this picture is 
adopted whole by PR from the advertising pro- 
fession which assumes that the average ‘reader 
or TV watcher is a high grade nit-wit who 
accepts everything he’s told once it pierces 
through the perpetual euphoria that surrounds 
him. I can’t testify as to the nature of TV view- 
ers, but my experience shows that most people 
who work are keenly interested, highly percep- 
tive, and fairly clever in distinguishing obvious 
truth from pap in what is told them about their 
jobs, their security and their company. 

Perhaps this misconception about the nature 
of the employee is based upon archaic knowl- 
edge of the composition of the working force in 
business on the part of PR people. The unskilled 
man in the work force is on the decline, and 


has been steadily since 1920. Even during the 
depression, the unskilled labor force declined by 
some seven percent, and during the decade of 
the forties this shrinking of the unskilled work 
force—with an attendant growth in skilled and 
professional positions—has quadrupled. The 
typical employee audience today might be closer 
to the employees in the PR department itself 
rather than a vast army of men with shovels. 
Even in the unskilled ranks, however, the level 
of education is probably greater than many PR 
employee communication programs would sup- 
pose. 

This misconception is undoubtedly com- 
pounded by unfamiliarity and lack of contact 
with typical employees. Such contact keeps the 
industrial relations man closer to reality than 
his brother in PR. It’s as understandable as it 
is regrettable that PR men haven’t the oppor- 
tunity to rub elbows with more live, breathing 
employees. Perhaps it would do much to give 
them a clearer conception of their audience be- 
fore they communicate. 

In one large eastern plant, the plant man- 
ager wrestled with some communications ma- 
terial prepared by his corporate PR department. 
Shrugging his shoulders, he commented under- 
standingly: 


“It doesn’t surprise me that these 
people turn out such junk. After all, 
they work in New York near Grand 
Central. They commute from Connecti- 
cut on trains with people who think the 
same way they do. At home they pal 
around with people in the same income 
bracket, belong to the same clubs, read 
the same morning and evening papers. 
They never get out of their palaces to 
see how the slobs live. Most of them 
wouldn’t know a real honest-to-God 
working man if one bit him. . .. What 
surprises me isn’t that they turn out 
tripe. What surprises me is that any- 
thing they do is realistic.” 


2. The PR department treads dangerous 
ground in being too strongly anti-union. In 
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many areas of concern, PR programs for em- 
ployees are violently and sometimes imprudent- 
ly anti-union. This is no suggestion that any 
member of management is supposed to repre- 
sent an economic interest other than where his 
bread is buttered. Yet, one might infer that 
unions were a sinister conspiracy rather than 
legally recognized representatives of the em- 
ployee, from many of the PR programs one 
sees. 

The industrial relations department is 
neither less management oriented nor less loyal 
to its source of income than the PR people; yet 
there is some concern that the fruit of such vio- 
lent anti-union sentiment’s coming from a rep- 
resentative of management may be a hardening 
reaction which will make life not only more 
difficult, but actually untenable and costly in 
future bargaining sessions with unions. The 
plea here is not that PR people turn about and 
become uncertified representatives of the union 
interests. Rather, I would suggest that they not 
take too strong a position in matters about 
which they have little knowledge, limited ex- 
perience and, from the results to date, a com- 
pletely unrealistic attitude. As one labor rela- 
tions manager told me: 


“Up until this year, I had developed 
a seasible and responsible bargaining re- 
lationship with our union. Then our 
president began issuing statements, 
written by our PR people, about right- 
to-work and corruption. I spent most 
of the next bargaining session trying to 
get the International Rep off my back 
about these things. I don’t care if they 
want to do these things, but I wish 
they'd talk to me first before they get 
on their white horse. While they’re sav- 
ing the world, I’m trying to save the 
company’s shirt in bargaining.” 


Many sober observers, including Charles 
Taft in a recent issue of the New York Sunday 
Times Magazine, have pointed up the dangers 
of tying management’s political responsibilities 
with anti-union drives. 


Viewed simply from the position of man- 
agement strategy, it’s not always sound to pur- 
sue the battle of slogans into the employee rela- 
tions area. The most fertile frontier—and area 
of greatest success—in white-collar unionization 
has been among the more sophisticated members 
of that group. Airline pilots, teachers, engineers, 
civil servants, and technicians are more prone 
to unionization, if the statistics are any indica- 
tion, than the lowly clerk. These occupations, 
requiring higher levels of education and nor- 
mally composed of more intelligent segments 
of the work force, have a proven immunity to 
slogan thinking. 

The entire trend toward increased political 
activity will come under a cloud with such peo- 
ple if it is only a thinly disguised attempt to 
break unions. Slogans have a transparency to 
almost everyone except their author it would 
seem, and even in the texture of a slogan can be 
seen its basic purpose, if one looks hard enough: 
Where this sloganism is designed to take the 
place of forthright statements of economic in- 
terest on the part of an employer, it inevitably 
results in strong negative reactions on the part 
of the uncommitted employee. This becomes 
especially germane if the employee has more 
brainpower than he is being credited with by 
the sloganeer. 

Desire to unseat a specific union, or even 
to turn back the clock and eliminate unions en- 
tirely, is of course the prerogative of any indi- 
vidual management, if it so chooses. Attempt- 
ing to do it by some of the methods which work 
in selling deodorants is, I would suggest, self- 
defeating. It further may prove to be a PR 
boomerang which will ultimately come home 
to hit the Industrial Community from the rear. 
Its long-run social implications, through accen- 
tuating class struggles, may be even more 
serious. 

3. If PR people are to work in employee 
relations, they should understand it. Since it 
would seem that the PR department is involved 
in communicating with employees on a more or 
less permanent basis, it would seem advisable 
that it should become better versed in the prob- 
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lem therein. For example, it might clarify its 
own, and understand its management’s, philos- 
ophy of employee relations. Does the manage- 
ment really consider the employee some form 
of dupe, or does it have a basic respect for its 
people? This should reflect itself in the com- 
munications which go to them. Such communi- 
cation can reflect awareness that people want 
recognition, belonging, adequacy and security 
and, furthermore, that they have some capacity 
for knowing whether or not they are finding 
each. Having respect for the employee as an 
individual means more than announcing, “I 
respect you.” It demands communicating things 
which imply that management knows its em- 
ployees are not loafers by nature, that they do 
have ambition, and a willingness to recognize 
that employees will accept constructive change 
for their own good and the company’s where 
they coincide. Most people—including respon- 
sible union leaders—concede that management 
will accept the duty of organizing the elements 
of the business and the direction of the efforts 
of employees, and needs little help in making 
these decisions. To belabor management rights 
which are readily conceded leads to aggrava- 
tion and possibly to actual resistance to things 
already accepted. 

4. PR should avoid “Class” forms of com- 
munication. Perhaps one of the more serious 
results of inept PR work with employees is that 
it creates a condition in which management is 
seen as a class of people rather than an activity 
which is necessary for the success of everyone 
in the organization. Management as an activ- 
ity—both as a self-image and in the eyes of em- 
ployees—can function only in a healthy environ- 
ment of mutual respect. To stress the different 
status and superior role of the person occupy- 
ing a managerial post does nothing more than 
aggravate an artificial and outmoded class con- 
cept in the employee mind. This invites re- 
action and further stratification of the layers 
into class divisions. From this, it is hard to 
imagine any good result. 

Perhaps the initial step taken in some com- 
panies which alleviates some of the horrors I've 


outlined here is to provide for internal com- 
munications between the Industrial Relations 
and Public Relations people on matters affect- 
ing employee relations directly or indirectly. 
Presented as a matter of company policy, it 
makes both men’s jobs somewhat harder—at 
least more time consuming. A second vehicle 
for mediating these problems is the establish- 
ment of “communications committees” supra 
both departments in which vetoes may be exer- 
cised in either direction. A third step is pos- 
sibly the establishment of a simple clearance pro- 
cedure in which matters affecting employee re- 
lations originating outside its own walls must 
have its clearance before release. A fourth and 
increasingly common step is to make one man- 
ager responsible for both functions. 

As I’ve stated earlier, the Public Relations 
people have much to offer in communicating 
with employees. Yet, such benefits can only 
result in a negative effect if they are rooted in 
inexperience and unrealism. 
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“We recently started to give a lot of 
attention to the hiring of office boys. We 
have suddenly waked up to the fact that 
office boys have a way of growing up to 
be contenders for the presi 

A Corporation President 
quoted by Mabel Newcomer in 
“The Big Business Executive” 








Opinion Survey Motivates Safety 


HE President’s Conference on Occupational 
Safety, 1 March 1958 reported that “hu- 
man motivation is one of the last explored 
frontiers of safety.” The conference report indi- 
cated that “up to go per cent of all accidents 
arise not from our inability to cope with tech- 
nical progress but as a result of human failure.” 
This oft expressed belief concerning the im- 
portance of human motivation in safety man- 
agement was the basic premise of a recent study. 
Specifically, the study was initiated with the 
following question in mind: How can we moti- 
vate workers, supervisors, and managers to con- 
form voluntarily to safety standards and pro- 
cedures? 

There appeared to be alternate methods by 
which an answer to this question could be 
found. The method used in determining what 
is needed to motivate the people of the organiza- 
tion studied was to go directly to the persons 
involved and to ask them their opinions on the 
matter. 

The organization studied is a U. S. Army 
installation in which health and safety hazards 
are far above average. There are the health and 
safety hazards common to most industrial or- 
ganizations. In addition, there are other potent 
hazards peculiar to this organization. Acci- 
dental exposure to these hazards, either through 
mechanical or human failure, can be significant 
to employees and to surrounding populated 
areas, 

Several interrelated actions were taken in 
order to achieve the four goals set for the pro- 
gram. The goals were: (1) To stimulate con- 
formity to safe methods of working; (2) to 
promote safety consciousness and awareness 


By Rurus C. Brownine, Px.D. 


Personnel Psychologist 
Department of the Army 





The author hopes that this article on an 
effective use of opinion polling will in- 
terest others in exploring further uses 
of opinion polls in assessing other seg- 
ments of personnel management systems. 





among all persons in all levels of operation; 
(3) to provide those responsible for safety man- 
agement with guidance on areas where improve- 
ments might be made; and, (4) to identify sit- 
uations where further study and experimenta- 
tion might be fruitful. 

The method used in pursuing the four goals 
was to determine how personnel at all organiza- 
tional levels felt about the safety program, to 
analyze the data, and then to make the best 
possible use of the information. 


A PrinTeD QUESTIONNAIRE 

First of all a printed questionnaire was de- 
veloped. The purpose was to provide a uniform 
way for all individuals to tell how they felt 
about specific aspects of the safety program, how 
they acted in various situations, and how they 
perceived the actions and attitudes of their co- 
workers. 

The problem of what questions to ask was 
resolved, for the most part, by conferences be- 
tween specialists in the safety area and the social 
scientists conducting the study. For example, 
several items in the questionnaire were devoted 
to the topic of equipment because safety experts 
considered equipment to be an important aspect 
of the safety program. Supervisory practices 
was another area which was determined to be 
of interest. There were a number of these areas 
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of safety pointed out, and each was represented 
by one or more items in the questionnaire. In 
another plant or business, other problem areas 
might have been designated by their safety ex- 
perts and a different pattern of questions would 
have resulted. 

Although what to ask is best known to 
safety personnel, it would have been short- 
sighted to have limited the subject matter of 
the questionnaire solely to safety experts’ rec- 
ommendations. There are always other areas 
which have a bearing on how persons react to 
safety or which affect behavior of employees. 
As a result, top management, medical personnel 
and other specialized staff were consulted, as 
well as staff from other offices of the plant. Sug- 
gestions and ideas from these non-safety per- 
sonnel can, and in this instance did, contribute 
to an assessment of the safety program. 

After the subject matter areas were agreed 
upon, items for the questionnaire were pre- 
pared in a form which permitted respondents 
to check the answers they chose. Use was made 
of a combination of multiple choice questions, 
scales which show various shades of like—dis- 
like, or agree—disagree, and the usual “yes, ?, 
no” response. 

After a draft questionnaire of items was 
prepared, an essay or general comments section 
was added. This was designed to give the re- 
spondent a chance to answer questions he felt 
should have been asked but had not been, and, 
if he were inclined, to “blow off steam.” For 
the personnel conducting the study, the free 
response item was a valuable source of informa- 
tion. 

A preliminary tryout of the questionnaire, 
followed by interviews on a sample of 25 em- 
ployees, was then accomplished. As frequently 
happens, the pretest uncovered weaknesses in 
the questionnaire’s content and format. This 
served to reinforce the principle that it is far 
better to discover weaknesses in a tryout than 
to find them after the questionnaire has been 
printed or actually administered. 

Everysopy Got QUESTIONNAIRE 
In the final administration the persons who 


answered the questionnaire remained anony- 
mous. This was expected to promote frank 
answers. The size of the organization was such 
that everyone from the highest to the lowest 
position participated. If the size of the organiza- 
tion had been too great, only a sample of per- 
sons would have been selected to fill out the 
questionnaire. In this situation a representative 
sample of personnel would have been chosen and 
publicity given to the fact that the persons did 
represent everyone in the organization. Having 
every person complete the questionnaire will 
avoid errors which might occur from sampling 
techniques. For purposes of diagnosing a safety 
system a scientifically selected sample will give 
dependable results, but from the standpoint of 
employee relations, having all personnel fill out 
the questionnaire is good. The fact of participa- 
tion can be expected to create safety conscious- 
ness and promotes greater acceptance of the 
findings. 

Beside the questionnaire, data were collect- 
ed in two other ways: (1) by individual inter- 
views, and (2) by observing panel discussions. 
Information from these sources was more 
qualitative than the results obtained from ques- 
tionnaire items. Interview and panel data were 
similar to the answers given in the comments 
section of the questionnaire in that they gave 
illustrations and reasons for particular responses 
to the questionnaire items. In general, the qual- 
itative answers enriched and clarified the sta- 
tistical part of the report and gave clarity to the 
findings. 

INDIVIDUAL INTERVIEWS 

The individual interviews were conducted 
by the social scientists, and not by persons from 
the organization being studied. This was done 
in order to create an atmosphere of objectivity. 
The interviewers controlled the direction of the 
interview sufficiently to insure that significant 
areas were covered. The interviewed persons 
had been given the questionnaire in advance in 
order to acquaint each with the subject areas 
considered to be significant. The 26 employees 
who were interviewed individually were selected 
from all work levels, and from all major groups 
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in the organization. 

The panel discussions were actually group 
interviews focussed on the area of safety. Five 
panels were used, each consisting of five persons 
from about the same organizational work level. 
In addition, a representative of the outside group 
conducting the study sat at the table to initiate 
the session and, when necessary, to keep it mov- 
ing in a profitable direction. A list of suggested 
topics was placed in front of each panel mem- 
ber to stimulate his thinking and conversation. 
Two recorders sat at the side of the room mak- 
ing notes on what was said. Each of the panel 
discussions lasted about one hour. 

The over-all analysis of the data from the 
three sources required the skills and knowledge 
of social scientists, statisticians, and machine 
operators. The first step which they took in 
analyzing the results was to total the answers 
given to the questionnaire items. Although this 
gave the basic answers being sought, a much 
finer analysis was needed. The detailed analysis 
answered questions of how various sub-groups 
answered. For example, since the organization 
had five relatively distinct organizational levels, 
items were tallied separately for the persons 
falling into each level (top management per- 
sonnel, craft & service workers, etc.). The same 
items were then tallied according to the degree 
of danger in the working conditions of the re- 
spondent, and separately by his age, educational 
level, and tenure with the organization. These 
separate analyses were made through use of 
punch card and electronic devices. The decision 
to use punch cards was made in advance since 
the format of the questionnaire lent itself to the 
efficiency of this method. 

Two Reports 

Two types of reports were rendered to the 
principal officer of the organization after the 
data were analyzed: (1) A management style re- 
port designed for those responsible for safety, 
including executive levels and the safety staff. 
(2) A report suitable for distribution to the em- 
ployees of the organization. Each report served 
a different purpose and both were regarded as 
important. 


The report to management was a relatively 
complete analysis of all available data. The sta- 
tistical findings were the backbone of the pres- 
entation; Only averages, percentages and raw 
numbers appeared in the report although more 
complex statistical techniques were used in the 
analysis. In addition to the significant statistical 
findings, the information from the essay ques- 
tions, interviews, and panel discussions were 
woven into the narrative portions of the report. 
Summaries and conclusions were made through- 
out the report. Recommendations were included 
in the communication which transmitted the 
report, but not in the report itself. 

Most of the findings agreed with knowledge 
and conclusions already known by those respon- 
sible for safety management. This was to be 
expected and did not detract from the validity 
or the value of the report findings. Some con- 
clusions were reported in areas where changes 
or corrections appeared impossible. The impor- 
tance of conclusions such as these can be illus- 
trated by taking an example from the practice 
of medicine: If a disease is properly diagnosed, 
the physician has a better chance of curing it 
than if it is improperly or superficially diag- 
nosed, even though a correct diagnosis by no 
means guarantees a cure. 


EMPLOYEE’s PAMPHLET 


The report back to the employees was made 
in the form of a pamphlet which stressed the 
over-all findings, and which utilized easy-to- 
interpret charts and graphs. Such a pamphlet 
provided an opportunity for excellent manage- 
ment-employee relations, creating confidence in 
the officials of the organization, making the em- 
ployee feel important in the management of 
safety, engendering a feeling of closeness or 
sameness of goals between managers and the 
workers, and developing a feeling that the man- 
agement is “levelling” with the worker. Even 
the findings which managers and supervisors 
found somewhat embarrassing, or which they 
felt were unjustified, were reported back to em- 
ployees. It is obvious that by honestly reporting 

(Continued on page 385) 





This Way to Self Improvement 


SYCHOLOGIsTs have different opinions about 

whether it is possible to tell people actually 
how to improve themselves. On the one hand, 
if you could do all the positive, constructive 
things you ought to, why don’t you? For ex- 
ample, telling people to look on the bright side 
of a situation, or to be more accepting of other 
people, and the like, is not very helpful when 
their problem is the inability to do just those 
things. 

Still, people do grow, change, and develop— 
they learn and behave differently as they get 
older, and various influences from within them- 
selves and from outside sources help to direct 
these changes. In the grand scheme of things 
our destinies may have been decided a long time 
ago, but each day we have our decisions to make. 
To locate my topic it may be useful to list some 
main ways of seeking self-improvement. This 
can go on at different levels, each important in 
its own way. I will talk about four areas—skills, 
knowledge, human relations and insight. 

The area of skills. Learning concrete new 
behaviors and skills in a relatively mechanical 
and systematic way is a common way to change 
oneself. The change does not have to be a deep 
one. Laughing at a joke may help to relieve 
a sour mood, without altering the basic per- 
sonality of someone who is characteristically de- 
pressed. Similarly, it is possible to acquire ways 
of behaving that add to one’s personal comfort 
and competence, even if they do not make a 
wholly new person. 

New skills help people to add strings to their 
bows, to compensate for shortcomings. A very 
familiar example is practice in public speaking. 


Condensation of a talk before a Chicago Safety group 
last Summer. 


By Swney J. Levy 


Associate Director 
Social Research, Inc., Chicago 





Of self-analysis, and of self-help books 
and systems, there is no end. Whether or 
not they do any good in a particular 
instance is for the individual “self” to 
determine. In the two areas of skills and 
knowledge the author sees a good chance 
for success; in the areas of human rela- 
tions and insight he seems less optimistic. 
Would some of your people benefit from 
this exposition of the subject? 





Many people have used public speaking practice 
to assist them in gaining fluency in learning how 
to communicate with greater ease, in thinking 
on their feet. In doing this, some people get to 
be just greater bores who orate if you look at 
them. But for many, it helps to snowball their 
outlook and abilities in valuable new directions. 
They gain confidence, and if they talk about 
things they know about and are interested in, 
they can become more and more spontaneous 
and truly self-expressive. 


The area of knowledge. A second area of 
self-improvement may briefly be called knowl- 
edge. Few things can be so gratifying to one’s 
self-esteem and sense of competence in the world 
as to have knowledge. This is an extension of 
“skills;” it implies an organized understanding, 
a learning about a topic, a set of facts, principles, 
and so on, beyond the mere performance level. 
(Obviously, some knowledge will underlie most 


skills.) 

Learnings may contribute directly to your 
expertness on the job. You can choose to learn 
about things that are most natural to you—an- 
other science if you are technically minded—or 
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you can press in new directions, forcing yourself, 
in a sense, to understand about something less 
natural to your current interests. This may open 
up new vistas, or at least make you more know- 
ing in your aversions. 


Over-Empuasis PossiBLe 


The two areas of skills and knowledge may 
be thought of as functions of that part of the 
human personality called the ego. Developing 
the ego means gaining in self-control and in 
one’s ability to act in the world. It means having 
an awareness of reality, being able to think about 
it and organize it, and behave in relation to it. 
In general, we believe that it is desirable to have 
a strong ego so that experience can be handled 
reasonably as it comes along, with an adjustment 
between what you want to do and what is al- 
lowed or demanded that satisfies both enough. 

However, emphasizing self-conirol and be- 
ing rational are often carried to extremes. People 
who don’t get much personal, private satisfac- 
tion in their lives frequently develop their skills 
and knowledge to a degree that relies too much 
on the outside world. One example is women 
office workers having a strong sense of missing 
out in life who tend to proliferate their “outside 
activities.” 

Engineers, and administrators with engi- 
neering background, often show this “ego-em- 
phasis,” this focus on skills, techniques, facts, 
technical principles, and being “realistic” about 
the world. And they have become notorious for 
their problems in managing people and their 
need for self-improvement in the third area. 

The area of human relations. The topic of 
human relations is a fashionable one, and has 
been discussed so much lately that even though 
human relations have not been improved very 
much (and because of that fact), there is a 
growing feeling of criticism and sense of weari- 
ness with the term. People are getting sick and 
tired of hearing about human relations. All too 
often, it turns out that human relations is taken 
to mean being nice to people who are not com- 
petent, or trying to run a company with com- 
mittees that either can’t decide anything or 


whose leaders are hidden. 

A curious consequent of “human relations” 
is often an exaggerated shift away from the 
primary goals of the organization, and an in- 
tensification of anxious, egocentric maneuver- 
ings. If devotion to the central goal of a com- 
pany may be the criterion of morale, such a 
situation means low morale. From my point of 
view, then, human relations should mean some- 
thing different from just democratic communi- 
cation or noncommittal tact or personal relation- 
ships which are superficial and basically insin- 
cere. 

If the learning of skills and organized 
knowledge is the province of the ego, we may 
see the learning of human relations as involving 
not only the ego, but also the superego—that is, 
the value system and moral aims people try to 
achieve. I don’t mean to plump here for any 
specific moral goals; but I would suggest that 
human relations might gain more meaning if it 
shifted analysis away from the methods of 
manipulation and maneuvering in interpersonal 
relations, and more toward the analysis of what 
you think are desirable work goals and how 
you relate to other people in seeking to achieve 
them. Seeking this kind of understanding takes 
us into the fourth area. 

The area of insight. There is some question 
whether the advice to “know thyself” which 
comes down to us from so long ago as Socrates, 
is really what we need. Knowing yourself may 
not improve the situation. Like the fellow in 
the song who went into the army a jerk and 
came out the same way, self-analysis may reveal 
a self that only makes one unhappy. However, 
as Voltaire said, he preferred that kind of un- 
happiness to unknowing happiness; and there 
is always the chance that when you know what 
some of your difficulties are you can do some- 
thing about them. 

ANALYZING PERSONALITY 

In the personality testing we do for business 
personnel, we are especially concerned with the 
individual's approach to problems, kind of judg- 
ment, nature of goals, work habits, energy level, 
and interpersonal relations. In making these 
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analyses we become aware of how his person- 
ality fits into the work situation, how a job is 
an interaction between what it requires and 
what the individual has to offer it. 

I want to talk about some of the things we 
see in people in relation to their work, some of 
the problems that come up repeatedly, to offer 
these as guides to self-examination. Too often 
we allow our stereotypes about work situations 
and about people to cloud our self-judgment, 
letting conventional demands and definitions in- 
terfere with seeing the kinds of individuals we 
are and would like to be. 

A striking example of this comes under A— 
for ambition. \dealized notions of ambition are 
one of the most common areas of unrealism and 
impracticality which we see. Commonly, men 
want to be “successful,” to prove they have all 
the ambition they ought to have. They talk 
about “moving up the ladder” or even getting 
to “the top,” and they break their spirits against 
such poorly defined striving. 

Certainly, people should strive—you should 
have some ideal goals toward which to stretch. 
But you should also ask yourself, “How real is 
my ambition?” “What is its content?” “What 
are its roots?” Learning what you are ambitious 
for is one way of starting through the complex 
maze that is you. Being as honest with yourself 
as you can, you may be able to realize better 
what your goals consist of and how realistic 
they are. 

When our ambitions are ill-defined we tend 
to fool ourselves about how much responsibility 
we want. One result is a man who talks a lot 
about what he wants to achieve, but who goofs 
off in practice. Perhaps a more tragic result is 
the man who lets his poorly thought-out ambi- 
tions lead him to over-extend himself, to work 
extremely hard and take on responsibilities be- 
yond his scope. i 

When we test such men, we find them tense 
and anxious; they work hastily or laboriously, 
skimming the surface or bogging down; they 
are irritable and quick to resent and blame other 
people, whether at work or at home. When a 
man begins to feel that there is never enough 


time in the day for what he has to accomplish, 
when he is sharp with people who have legiti- 
mate claims on his time, feeling that they are 
interrupting him, he may well ask himself if 
his ambitions have not outstripped his capacities. 


EvaLuATING ONESELF 

Ambition reflects one’s values and it is im- 
portant to understand these. You should stop 
and ask yourself some pertinent questions. What 
do you work for? Many people may work 
largely because they must. But over and above 
this, most people are expressing some pattern 
of personally motivating aims. 

What is your pattern? Think about the 
various things that urge us on—money, prestige, 
competition, personal achievement, a cause, se- 
curity, the family, self-doubt, adventure, and so 
on. What are the most satisfying moments in 
your work?—When you get paid, when you 
work late, when you walk out the door, when 
you're chatting with associates, when you argue 
with your boss, when you make a speech, when 
you get a project started, when you get it fin- 
ished? 

Ask yourself how you would feel and what 
you would do if there were no chance for ad- 
vancement in your job; if you were offered a 
sudden step up in a distant spot; how what you 
want out of your job differs from what other 
people want; etc. There is no one best way to 
be. Analyzing yourself in relation to such ques- 
tions will give you a better idea of what your 
ambitions are about. And after you have done 
it, ask yourself how candid you have been. 


INTERACTION WITH OTHERS 
Perhaps the most fruitful source of self-un- 
derstanding comes from examining your inter- 
personal relationships. How do you deal with 
other people? Here, as in everything else, it is 
more analytically profitable not to judge whether 
you are good or poor, but to think about what 
you do and why you do it. Think about your- 
self as a social being, and try to characterize the 

particular flavor of your participation. 
Are you active or passive, do you tend to 
give or to take from other people ?—think of the 
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various people you have to get along with. When 
you interact with them, how well do you listen? 
How closely do you know other people—what 
do you know about their personal problems, 
what do they know about yours? Is your closest 
friend just the man you’ve known the longest 
or spent the most time with—or is he someone 
you can confide in about very private things? 

Similarly, in your work situation, how do 
you tend to regard your superiors? Most peo- 
ple think they react to their bosses as specific in- 
dividuals and surely a good one is better than 
a lousy one. But on what basis do you judge? 
People differ a lot in what they want from a 
superior. Some want a lot. They think a superior 
should notice them, back them up, give them 
chances, praise them, sponsor their careers; they 
have fantasies about the extra-special achieve- 
ment that leads the boss to call them in and say, 
“John, I’ve had my eye on you. .. .,” whereupon 
he promotes John several steps or gives him an 
unusual opportunity which John executes glori- 
ously. 

Other men think bosses are only necessary 
evils, no better than anybody else, just luckier, 
probably not doing much in their own jobs and 
probably not able to do the subordinates’. And 
there are those who see their superiors as ob- 
stacles, enemies, as vindictive and restraining. 


Wuat Do Orners Mean To You 

Associates, co-workers, subordinates,—how 
meaningful are they to you? Are they a “nice 
bunch of guys,” or “just a bunch of creeps”? 
Are they buddies and pals; impersonal cogs; 
competitors; irresponsible or unyielding irri- 
tants? Most important in all of this is, why do 
you think that (not everyone does)? What is it 
you want from these people, what is the some- 
thing you are trying to demonstrate in relation 
to them (most of us are)? 

These are some ways of thinking about 
yourself—work toward an overview, a perspec- 
tive on the main themes and threads in your life. 
Take the notion, if only as a working hypothesis, 
that you are responsible for all that you do and 
all that happens to you. Then try to see what 


your contribution is, and what seems to impel 
you to make it. If this is too much of a burden 
for you, a little blaming of other people is al- 
lowed. 

Be sure to think about specific events—what 
actually happened; how did it begin; what car- 
ried it along? How did you feel, were you angry, 
pleased, doubtful, puzzled, fretful, suspicious, 
shocked? What set you off? What other events 
are like that? It is very useful to recognize the 
types of situations that stir you up the same 
ways, and to speculate why that is the case. 

Look for the positive and for the negative. 
It is probably easier to put forth our noble mo- 
tives than to admit our petty thoughts, but both 
should be examined. Most people are not dra- 
matic examples of virtue or vice. If you find 
too much pleasure in painting yourself in one 
direction or the other, remember that the truth 
is likely to be somewhere else. 

Insight into your personality joins your rea- 
soning capacities (your ego), your values and 
ideals (your superego), with the basic impulses 
and wishes that show themselves in your char- 
acteristic actions and interactions. Having ex- 
amined your skills, your knowledge, your human 
relations, and your inner forces, you are in a 
better position to move ahead. 

The benefits of such self-analysis are often 
quite intangible. But if you go at it with a will 
and with a very generous amount of humor, you 
may become acquainted with a better person 
than you had expected; after all, the psyche you 
savor will be your own. 





Washington, at fifteen, had discovered 
the hazards of even mild criticism. In his 
notebook he wrote: “Being to advise or 
reprehend any one consider whether it 
ought to be in public or in private, pres- 
ently or at some other time, and in what 
terms to do it; and in reproving show no 
signs of choler, but do it with sweetness 
and mildness.”"—Laird and Laird in 
“Practical Business Psychology” (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company). 








Attracting and Keeping Engineers 


HE Cold War has given rise to an increasing 

demand for more advanced weapons and 
defenses to counter them. The research design, 
and development work required to complete the 
projects initiated by the various Federal Agencies, 
has expanded to the point where the available 
technical manpower is unable to meet the de- 
livery dates. The shortage of engineers, tech- 
nicians, and draftsmen, is felt by almost every 
major engineering and developmental organiza- 
tion. As a result, employers in the industry are 
competing with one another for the available 
personnel by advertising attractive wage offers, 
promotional opportunities, and working condi- 
tions. Extensive use is made of the engineer’s 
desire to do high caliber work, by assuring him 
that he will be involved in the solution of com- 
plex and analytical problems. 

After employment the engineer sometimes 
meets a real problem with regard to his promo- 
tional opportunities, and the type of work that 
he is asked to perform. If after some time with 
the company he finds that the job does not live 
up to his expectations, he begins his search for 
employment elsewhere. The widespread prev- 
alence of this condition has caused a large labor 
turnover in the industry to the dissatisfaction of 
both employers and engineers. This can be 
avoided through the use of proper hiring tech- 
niques and the establishment of policies for 
proper use of engineering employees. 


Proper Jos SPECIFICATION 
Probably the first and one of the most im- 
portant steps in hiring is obtaining an accurate 
specification of the job opening. After a proper 
description of the job has been obtained, it may 
be found that the position originally intended 
for an engineer, is indeed more suitable for a 





How do you word your advertisements 
to get answers from capable engineers? 
What use is made of them after you hire 
them? Is your firm building up a stock- 
pile? If so, how do you keep them busy? 





technician. If this is the case, the latter should be 
employed, as he can be hired at a smaller salary 
and there is more manpower available in this 
classification as technicians as a group have lower 
educational backgrounds. 

The same holds true for draftsmen and de- 
signers. Very often the personnel department 
will receive the request for an engineer, simply 
because the individual originating the request, 
has found that the job requires the solution of 
a problem which he feels can be better handled 
by an engineer. Jobs which call for special train- 
ing only on various occasions, should be filled 
by the engineering aides of technicians and 
draftsmen, and staff engineers should be assigned 
to handle problems when they arise. 

This policy saves wages and also creates har- 
monious relations with their technical staff. The 
smaller number of engineers needed will be con- 
tent with their work of solving advanced prob- 
lems, and their aides are not taxed with being 
called upon to perform beyond their capabilities. 

Skilled individuals are required in the per- 
sonnel department to insure that an accurate 
description of the position to be filled is obtained. 
Consideration should also be given to the fact 
that all three classifications of engineers, tech- 
nicians, and draftsmen, do much work in their 
normal routine that could be performed by cleri- 
cal workers. Relieving these technically trained 
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individuals from such clerical duties will further 
contribute to decreasing their shortage. 


ApvERTISING For THe ENGINEER 


The best way to fill an engineering position 
is, of course, through recommendations made 
by those already employed with the organization 
or those acquainted with its activities and poli- 
cies. However, because of the large number of 
positions to be filled, and the relatively small 
number of available engineers to fill them, em- 
ployers have resorted to advertising in news- 
papers, trade publications, and magazines. The 
business section of the “New York Times” car- 
ries many such advertisements. 

The advertisements are elaborately large and 


contain much wording, and yet all too many of | 


them are vague and arbitrary when describing 
the types of positions they are offering. From 
the descriptions of the advertisements, the reader 
could not possibly tell what type of work he 
would be doing, or where he would fit into the 
organization if he were to accept a job with it. 

The experienced reader receives the impres- 
sion that the advertising company is not certain 
of the type of personnel that they require for 
their purposes. He probably also gets the im- 
pression that they are attempting to stockpile 
engineers and therefore cannot describe the jobs 
which have as yet not become a reality. For this 
reason, the experienced engineer will tend to 
avoid companies who advertise in this manner. 
This is especially true with regard to companies 
who thoughtlessly repeat such vague advertise- 
ments periodically. 

A large proportion of the responsibility for 
such poor advertisement must be placed with 
the personnel department. They accumulate the 
data for the jobs offered, and supervise or com- 
pose, themselves, the wording of the advertise- 
ments. Thus, the necessity of acquiring an ac- 
curate description of the job cannot be overem- 
phasized. The advertisement should be very 
specific in describing the qualifications necessary 
for the position to be filled. Vague descriptions 
will do little other than attract unqualified per- 
sonnel. This only burdens the personnel office 


unnecessarily, and often causes resentment from 
unsuitable applicants. 

Advertisements should include the name of 
an individual in the company to be contacted. 
This provides somewhat of a personal touch be- 
tween the personnel department and the prospec- 
tive applicant, even if the person that will finally 
interview the applicant, is an aide to the one 
whose name was given in the advertisement. 
Those advertisements which conclude merely 
with the name and address of the company, or 
indicate that the personnel department be con- 
tacted, are ineffective. Many applicants will not 
respond to such advertisements because the lack 
of information gives them insecure feelings. 

Very often, a company desires to screen 
applicants by having them submit resumes rather 
than appear personally for interviews. In this 
event, all letters from applicants should be an- 
swered even if the applicant does not prove to be 
the one desired. Many companies will simply 
not reply to the unsuccessful applicants, with the 
result that they are very often burdened with 
answering calls from those individuals leading 
to resentment. 

ARRANGING For THe INTERVIEW 

The usual advertisement will cause the per- 
sonnel office to receive a number of calls from 
interested applicants. Many firms take advantage 
of this opportunity and use it as a preliminary 
screen for applicants. They will ask the appli- 
cant about his educational background, work 
experience, and salary requirements. If the posi- 
tion to be filled lies in a specific salary classifica- 
tion, there is little to be gained in arranging for 
an interview, if the current wages of the appli- 
cant are already greater than what is being of- 
fered. In addition, the work experience that is 
required may be very specialized, and if the 
applicant has not had the specialized training or 
length of service in the chosen field, the tele- 
phone call allows the opportunity to clear up 
any misunderstandings in this regard. 

Employers generally prefer to arrange inter- 
views during working hours. In that way they 
are assured that all persons who may be inter- 
ested in meeting the applicant, will be available. 
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If the applicant has rare talents or specialized 
knowledge which is difficult to find, the per- 
sonnel department may arrange an interview 
after normal working hours. 

Employers generally request that the appli- 
cant bring a prepared resume of his education 
and experience. This allows those who interview 
the applicant, to obtain a quick estimate of his 
capabilities by glancing at the resume. The ap- 
plicant is thus relieved of the burden of having 
to describe his background repeatedly. 

The applicant for an engineering position 
should be received in an office which is typical 
of the surroundings that the engineer will be 
situated in, if he were to join the organization. 
Almost all engineering offices are today well 
lighted -and pleasantly furnished. There are 
times, however, when a firm finds itself going 
through a period of rapid expansion where the 
general arrangement of the plant is changed. 
During this transient period of reestablishing the 
plant layout, the personnel office may be assigned 
to temporary quarters that are uncomfortable 
and small. Since security regulations often pre- 
vent the applicant from seeing the major portion 
of the plant, his only impression of the plant is 
that given to him by the personnel office. 

Applicants for employment are generally re- 
quired to fill out an application soon after they 
arrive at the personnel office. As usually pre- 
pared, the application requests much informa- 
tion which the ordinary person is unable to sup- 
ply unless he has certain documents in his pos- 
session. Such data as his social security number, 
and names and addresses of three or more per- 
sonal references which are probably meaningless 
anyhow, does not become significant until the 
applicant actually joins the organization. For 
this reason, little is gained in having the appli- 
cant struggle and spend much time trying to 
remember the iriformation that is requested. This 
is especially true of individuals who have had 
little experience in the seeking of employment, 
and arrive at the personnel office essentially un- 
prepared to answer such questions. 

Consequently, the application should request 
only the most vital information needed to eval- 


uate the applicant at the interview, and leave the 
more detailed information until the time when 
agreement is reached, and the applicant joins the 
organization. 

If a definite appeintment was made with the 
applicant, he should not be kept waiting exces- 
sively. Having the applicant sit in the personnel 
office for an hour or more, while attempts are 
made to locate the person who is to interview 
him is unjust, and may leave the applicant re- 
sentful. Consequently, the personnel office should 
impress the staff supervisors with the importance 
of being punctual at such interview appoint- 
ments. 

After the applicant has filled out the neces- 
sary forms, he is generally given a preliminary 
interview by a member of the personnel depart- 
ment. Technical supervisors are not always as 
well trained as personnel men, to recognize psy- 
chological traits in individuals that would make 
them undesirable employees. Therefore, the pre- 
liminary interview affords the personnel man the 
opportunity to determine whether the applicant's 
emotional characteristics will fit well into the 
organization. 

As part of the preliminary interview, the 
personnel man often attempts to impress the en- 
gineering applicant with the accomplishments of 
the firm. This is of very little interest to the 
usual applicant who is anxious to know what his 
specific tasks will be, rather than what the com- 
pany as a whole is doing and has done. 

INTERVIEW BY TECHNICAL STAFF 

Since the services of an engineer require 
much contact with his supervisors, an interview 
between the applicant and his prospective super- 
visor, helps them appraise each other and deter- 
mine if they will be able to work together. Since 
the responsibilities of an engineer are varied and 
he may have to report to a number of persons in 
the chain of command, various firms have found 
it successful to introduce the applicant to all of 
the individuals whom he may have contact with 
during his course of employment. In this way 
the opinions of a number of supervisors are ob- 
tained and the estimate of the applicant’s quali- 
fications is much more reliable. 
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The technical supervisor who acts as the 
principal interviewer, should explain the duties 
of the job opening in detail. He should be very 
specific in describing the tasks and the responsi- 
bilities that go along with them, so that the ap- 
plicant obtains a clear picture of what he will be 
expected to do. The interview should, of course, 
also be geared to discovering the applicant’s 
background and goals. He should be asked what 
he has done, what he would like to do, and what 
he thinks he should do in order to be successful. 

EVALUATING THE APPLICANT 

In order to establish the validity of the ap- 
plicant’s background and work experience, he 
may be asked to submit any documentary proof 
that he has to offer. Patents and the publication 
of papers are generally good evidence of an ap- 
plicant’s accomplishments. They also serve as a 
guide to what degree the applicant has special- 
ized, and the acuteness of his analytical abilities. 

If no such documentary evidence is available 
from the applicant, he can be asked to demon- 
strate how he would go about solving certain 
problems, in order to illustrate his familiarity 
with the subject of interest. Such problems must, 
however, be carefully selected. Untrained and 
inexperienced interviewers will, at times, con- 
front the applicant with a problem that arose in 
connection with some past developmental proj- 
ect. The problem may be quite complex, and 
may have consumed many man-hours of engi- 
neering before its solution was arrived at. With 
this view in mind, it is not likely that the appli- 
cant will solve the problem within a few min- 
utes of time, and under the pressure of being 
watched while he is performing the work. 

It is not possible to obtain a true evaluation 
of the applicant, by asking him several technical 
questions alone. In this interview also, his per- 
sonality and ability to work harmoniously with 
others, should be observed. It is also important 
that he should be able to express himself clearly. 

Due to the many uncertainties that are as- 
sociated with the methods by which the appli- 
cant is interviewed, numerous companies have 
found it profitable to institute a trial period 
ranging from three to six months. The inter- 


view, if conducted correctly, minimizes the risk 
of hiring someone not qualified for the job, but 
the trial period is the final criterion by which 
the conclusions drawn from the interview are 
either confirmed or invalidated. 

When interviewing engineering applicants, 
the personnel staff should not attempt to besiege 
the applicant with an exaggeration of the proj- 
ects that the company has been associated with 
in the past. The personnel staff can use the 
period of the interview to the best advantage by 
pointing out the various fringe benefits that the 
company offers. Thus, the applicant should be 
informed about the benefits derived from health 
and accident insurance, pensions, if the company 
has such plans, life insurance, hospitalization, 
sick leave, vacation with pay, company subsi- 
dized tuition plans, etc. 

In the discussion of wages, it is manage- 
ment’s current practice to offer an engineering 
applicant a somewhat higher salary than what he 
has been receiving in the past. The increase 
generally lies within the range of 10 to 20%. 
Companies feel that such offers are necessary 
in order to induce the applicant to leave the job 
that he has, and join a new organization. 

This practice of management to offer higher 
wages, is well known in the field, and as a re- 
sult applicants will often report that their cur- 
rent wages are higher than what they are actual- 
ly receiving. Such misrepresentations can be 
forestalled, by noting on the employment appli- 
cation that former employers will be contacted, 
and all references investigated after the applicant 
is hired. 

It is not always wise to hire two engineers 
at $5000 each, instead of one engineer who de- 
mands $10,000 annually for his services. If the 
engineering program involves the originating of 
new designs and developments, there is no sub- 
stitute for personnel with well trained mental 
faculties. A small number of such men will save 
the work effort of numerous draftsmen, tech- 
nicians, and machinists. By anticipating many 
of the problems beforehand, and taking the nec- 
essary steps to eliminate them before the design 
has advanced too far, a large proportion of the 
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developmental time and cost is reduced. 


SrocKPILING OF ENGINEERS 


Due to the large labor turnover that many 
engineering firms experience as a result of the 
reasons discussed in the preceding sections, many 
organizations maintain continuous hiring pro- 
grams. The purpose of the program is, to pro- 
vide a steady supply of engineers to replace those 
who may perhaps leave at some future time, and 
for new work that may possibly be engaged. The 
hiring program is not based on any systematic 
methods, and at any given time there may be a 
surplus quantity of engineers sitting at desks 
without work. 

The preceding situation can be remedied to 
some extent by better scheduling of the hiring 
programs. This method, however, will not pro- 
vide relief in the case where the hiring program 
is intended to build up the engineering force, so 
as to enable the firm to bid on government con- 
tracts. The vast complexity of the missiles and 
weapons systems undertaken by the armed 
forces, has made it necessary for firms to prove 
that they are able to fulfill any contractual obli- 
gations that are involved in the development of 
such systems. Such proof is based on the past 
activities of the company, and above all, on the 
engineers available to perform the required 
work. Firms must exhibit such proofs before 
they are even invited to bid on the project that 
the government wishes to delegate. For this 
reason, all major engineering firms who seek 
contracts of this nature, are engaged in the 
hiring of engineers for no other purpose than 
to show that they are employees of the company. 
This procedure of stockpiling has become a seri- 
ous problem among engineers, for management 
has made very little provision for keeping them 
busy after they are hired. The lack of opportu- 
nity to use his creative talents, causes the engi- 
neer to be dissatisfied with the job, and is re- 
sponsible for the large labor turnover in the 
industry. 

Usinc THE STocKPILe 


If a group of engineers have been hired in 
anticipation of new work that may be received 


by the company, it is not necessary that their 
creative talents remain idle during the interven- 
ing period. These newly acquired engineers can 
be used to prepare proposals for future work, 
until the work that is expected, matures into an 
actual contract for the company. If the proposals 
that were prepared also develop into contracts 
eventually, the company will have the opportu- 
nity to expand its facilities. On the other hand, 
if the work that was originally expected is not 
received, there will be hopes of obtaining sub- 
stitute work from the proposals that were pre- 
pared in the meantime. 

Others could work on advanced missile de- 
sign which has made it necessary to replace 
vacuum tubes with transistors, and to miniatur- 
ize all components used for controlling purposes. 
The development of new techniques in this field 
has always carried much weight with the armed 
forces in the assignment of new contracts. 

It should be remembered that once hired, 
the company must maintain the engineer on the 
payroll and it is to the advantage of the firm 
to engage the engineers in productive work, 
rather than keep them idle. 

The engineers that cannot be used in these 
programs can still be gainfully employed by 
having them assist on contracts that are in the 
process of being fulfilled. While the manpower 
that is already associated with the contract may 
be adequate, the addition of more engineers may 
serve to complete the project before its scheduled 
due date. Meeting the delivery requirements in 
this manner would undoubtedly create much 
good will with the armed services and be looked 
upon very favorably in deciding upon awards of 
future contracts. 

The addition of surplus manpower to a 
project will generally aid in an earlier comple- 
tion date, but may very often result in a lower 
efficiency so that a greater number of man-hours 
are consumed for the fulfillment of the contract. 
However, even though a certain amount of such 
inefficiency exists, it is still more profitable to 
use engineers in this manner than to leave them 
semi-idle. [This will call for considerable in- 

(Continued on page 385) 





As You Were Saying— 


OLDER WORKERS IN AN AGING WORLD 


HESE comments on older workers in an 

aging world were abstracted from an ad- 
dress at the annual conference of managers and 
supervisors of the Illinois State Employment 
Service by R. O. Beckman, Consultant on Aging, 
American Medical Association. 

After 1970, larger numbers of young men and 
women will again enter the labor force for the first 
time, to compete with the older workers. Only for 
the next five or six years, therefore, will workers 
over 45 be in the favorable position of filling about 
38 per cent of all available jobs. Through 1975, the 
Census Bureau estimates that 7.2 million aged 45 
and over in addition to those in that age group in 
the work force must be provided with jobs. 

If the government’s optimistic forecast of the 
employment of workers over 45 for the next decade 
is realized, the public employment service would 
at first glance have a relatively routine job in 
placing them. This will unfortunately not be the 
case because of a large number of variable factors. 

During the next two decades are we likely to 
reach a situation where the impact of automation 
on industry, office and merchandising will result 
in a surplus in the labor market? Is it probable 
that service and maintenance occupations can ab- 
sorb the workers thus displaced? 

The labor force forecast is based on the as- 
sumption that our gross national product will 
steadily increase in size and value. No economic 
depression or recession has been considered. In the 
event of a slump, as was shown in 1958, larger 
numbers of older workers would find themselves 
displaced from their old jobs; your employment 
service would have to face a serious problem in re- 
locating them. 

Predictions regarding the older labor force, and 
more particularly the retired population, will have 
to be drastically revised in case of a break through 
in the control or prevention of chronic diseases— 
cardiovascular, cancer, and arthritis. These occur 
among the over-45 as well as the over-65. Reduc- 
tion of the death rate from these causes among 


workers aged 45-64 could add several millions to 
the older labor supply. Research in clinical medi- 
cine is definitely on the way to preventing these 
diseases; when it does, the older worker population 
will mushroom. A life span of 100 may become 
commonplace. Instead of having perhaps 25 million 
persons over 65, we may have 40 millions. 


Regardless of the economic and medical de- 
velopments that may take place in the next two 
decades, older worker placement is a man-sized 
job and one that is inherently difficult. The task 
is arduous because employers and the public con- 
tinue to believe that chronological age and perform- 
ance capacity are inseparably correlated. 


Many studies have shown that the employment 
record of older workers in production, attendance, 
sick leave and reliability is as good, often better, 
than younger workers. 

For the past few months I have been asking 
managers of public employment offices from coast 
to coast whether they can show any tangible im- 
provement in the placement record of workers 
over 45, and over 65. In view of the effort and 
propaganda that has been expended I had hoped 
that the ratio of placements to applicants (exclud- 
ing day-workers) in the upper age brackets would 
show an increase. Practically none of the offices 
could report any improvement, including some of 
those receiving a special impetus through the Older 
Worker Study of 1956. 

Partly from the dislike which many employers 
and personnel executives have to employing any- 
one older than they are, they may cite objections. 
Increased costs of pension and insurance benefits 
are mentioned by large firms as obstacles. Em- 
ployers and insurance companies appear to be 
passing the buck to each other in that field. Prac- 
tically no progress has been made in waiving or 
modifying such benefits to permit the hiring of 
competent workers who are over the maximum 
hiring age in effect, usually 45 or less. At present 
it seems likely that most larger employers will 
never become good potential prospects for employ- 
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ment of workers who find themselves out of work 
after age 45. 

For some types of skilled work, the cost of 
training a newly employed older worker may not 
be justified in view of the limitation in the prospec- 
tive length of his service. Then there are questions 
of promotion plans and seniority rights; the employ- 
ment of a worker from the outside may seriously 
affect morale. 

The labor market today is a mobile one, prob- 
ably too much so. Younger workers can migrate as 
they please, but when the age of 45 or 50 is reached. 
it is usually too much to ask an applicant to sell 
his home and break his family and community ties 
for a new job that may not pan out. 

The increased employment of women, given 
an impetus in the second World War, has definitely 
diminished the employment prospects of older men. 
More than three out of ten employed persons are 
women, large numbers of them supplementing their 
husbands’ income to maintain an inflated family 
budget “and keep up with the Joneses.” The prac- 
tice of “moonlighting” or holding two different 
jobs, which has become more frequent with the 
growth of inflation, has also adversely influenced 
the employment of needy oldsters and is being 
criticized as detrimental to normal family life. 
Many communities are reported to be so enthusi- 
astic over seasonal or part-time jobs for teen-agers 
that there are no such openings available for older 
or semi-retired workers. 

The results achieved by the public employment 
services’ commendable program for promoting older 
worker placements have been lessened because of 
burdensome competitive drives for the placement 
of other groups—high school graduates, the handi- 
capped, and veterans. These have been urged by 
organized pressure groups and pursued so aggres- 
sively at times as to raise the question of their 
relative importance compared with the needs of 
older workers. Older workers have no pressure 
groups. The campaign for the handicapped, for 
example, has been so successful that the prospects 
of their placement through the E.S. are six times 
better than for an applicant over 45. 

IMPLICATIONS OF AGING IN THE FORMULATION OF 
Pustic Poticy 

To ensure adequate employment of workers of 
45 and over and their subsequent withdrawal from 
the labor force in the years ahead will involve 
greater effort and more positive action by govern- 


ment and employers. In firming up a more spe- 
cific public policy, consideration will have to be 
given to the following: 

1. Discrimination in employment because of 
age must be attacked on all fronts with will and 
determination. 

2. Unless enough fulltime jobs are made 
available to older workers and part-time work for 
the semi-retired in need of supplemental income, 
the government will have to provide funds for them 
to maintain a reasonable standard of living. 

3. Preretirement planning and training must 
be further expanded to ease the adjustment to old 
age. Social problems faced by retirees are often 
more difficult to solve than economic ones. In- 
creased leisure makes it necessary for workers of 
all ages to reorient their lives not only around the 
job, but upon activity off the job. 

4. In some localities in which many older 
workers are permanently unemployed, area re- 
development may have to be stimulated by federal 
aid. 

5. A national program of vocational retraining 
for displaced older workers, similar to the Rehabili- 
tation Service, may be in order. 

6. Sheltered workshops should be encouraged 
but should be used only for persons so handicapped 
that they cannot obtain competitive employment. 
They are unsuitable for able, normal older persons. 

7. Employers and research agencies should co- 
operate to establish objective criteria on age and job 
performance in major occupations. 

8. A madification of the $1200 earnings limi- 
tation under O.A.S.I. should be further explored 
to ascertain how much it would stimulate part-time 
employment for the over 65 group. 

g. Finally the scope and service of the public 
employment offices in job counseling, placement, 
and job development must be strengthened and 
expanded. Larger budgets and dedicated service 
are involved, or the limited gains of the past few 
years will be wiped out. 

Tue Bocry or Computsory RETIREMENT 

Our present situation is not conducive to re- 
tirement because (1) too many prospective retirees 
need supplemental earned income; (2) they are 
psychologically unprepared for a life of leisure; or 
(3) the community offers too little assistance to 
them in adjustment to a satisfactory life without 
work, 

By 1980 the socio-economic pattern ought to 
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have changed. Large numbers of skilled workers 
will retire, some before they reach 65, because they 
want to. Their subsistence needs will be met by 
larger social security benefits and in a majority of 
cases by supplemental industrial pensions. It is to 
be hoped that savings will also be more in evidence. 
This income should prove adequate. Retirees will 
have planned and prepared for a more leisurely 


life; community programs and resources will have 
been developed to help them enjoy it. 

The position of those now retired, and of those 
forced out of the labor market during the next 
decade without adequate financial and other prep- 
aration will not be a happy one. It may border 
on the tragic. These, the modern pariahs, deserve 
understanding and a helping hand from all of us. 


ASPEN EXECUTIVE PROGRAM MAKES HIT 


s there something special about the study and 

discussion programs put on by the Aspen 
Institute for Humanistic Studies (at Aspen, 
Colorado) which might be adapted by other 
executive program sponsors to good effect? 
Could some of the procedural machinery even 
be applied to less pretentious company training 
programs? Milton Rock of Edward N. Hay & 
Associates (Philadelphia) participated in one 
of the programs last summer and was greatly 
impressed. What follows is taken from his ac- 
count, from additional information supplied by 
Heather Hamilton, secretary to Robert Craig, 
program director, and from Institute brochures. 


“When I was invited to participate,” Dr. Rock 
says, “I accepted with some reservations. The 
stated purpose of the program is ‘to expand the 
executive’s understanding of his role in society and 
the responsibilities that go with leadership.’ This 
sounded a little high-falutin’. But friends assured 
me it was an experience not to be missed, and 
‘take your wife; she will get as much out of it as 
you.’ We found our friends were right on both 
counts.” 

The Aspen program was started in 1949. The 
Institute is a not-for-profit corporation supported 
by individual, company and Foundation contribu- 
tions. Each Executive seminar session, lasting two 
weeks, has 12 to 16 active participants. Wives and 
other non-participants may sit in the background 
at any meeting but strict regulations forbid their 
taking any part in the discussions. Participants are 
screened and chosen from those who apply: gen- 
erally there will be several from companies which 
have sent people to previous sessions. A group 
may include three or four special guests from labor, 
theology, government, science, etc. The cluster of 


buildings for meeting, dining, and so on, has a 
spectacularly beautiful setting in the shadow of 
towering mountains, which no doubt helps to exalt 
the spirits. 

“An important ingredient in the program,” 
Milton Rock tells us, “is the requirement that par- 
ticipants read parts of the works of the world’s 
great philosophers, scholars, economists, historians 
and political leaders. The selected readings are as 
different as the ‘Declaration of Independence and 
the Communist Manifesto—works by Samuel John- 
son, Benjamin Franklin, Alexander Hamilton, 
Aristotle, Theodore Roosevelt, DeTocqueville, Carl 
Marx and Robert Taft, as a small sample. After 
the first session I knew they had to be read. The 
‘ground rules’ were positive; discussions had to be 
based on and revolve around the texts. Once you 
got into the swing of it, the meeting became a 
mental challenge to ‘stretch the mind.’ ” 

Miss Hamilton tells us that participants would 
usually spend about two hours on the readings for 
the day. Two leaders, called moderators, ask skill- 
ful questions about the text subjects. Participants 
answer, ask related questions, explore, think. The 
readings are sent to group members a few weeks 
before their arrival so that they can bone up if they 
care to. There is no limit on a person’s possible 
participation; the moderators are expert in con- 
trolling those who are inclined to abuse the free- 
dom, and practiced in bringing out the less talka- 
tive. 

Another part of the program which appealed 
to Dr. Rock was the privilege of using the Aspen 
Health Center, where hot-air baths (Saunas) and 
a variety of showers and pools were to be had, and 
attractive exercise facilities were available. “My 
exercise,” he says, “is confined to occasional golf 
and sitting in various shifting positions. The 
Health Center was a real experience.” 
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How about a training program based on the 
reading-discussion idea, for some of your young 
specialist executives who feel the need for a re- 
fresher course to stretch their minds? One or two 
evenings a week for a few months might be as 
valuable to them as a college credit course. As for 
the exercise, let them adjourn to the local “Y”; 
create for yourselves a poor man’s Aspen! 

Harrison TERRELL 


Opinion Survey Motivates Safety 
(Continued from page 372) 


the less favorable findings the favorable re- 
sults will be accepted with little resistance by 
employees. 


The second value of a pamphlet reporting 
employee opinions on safety was the noticeable 
stimulation of safety consciousness. Discussions 
and arguments were generated. It is estimated 
that the amount of safety consciousness and the 
improved communication which resulted from 
the feedback to the employees was well worth 
the cost of the entire study. 


After top management and the safety staff 
had reviewed the management report they were 
ready for further action. Part of this action was 
directed toward changes in the existing program. 
In other instances this meant no change in the 
program but resulted in explanations to em- 
ployees telling them why no action or change 
was being made. Another follow-up action in- 
cluded plans for further study of problem areas 
by those who might be able to add further im- 
provements to the safety system. 

As was expected, questions came up con- 
cerning the relationship between what persons 
had said in the study and what actually existed 
in the organization. Each of these questions had 
to be individually resolved. 


Attracting and Keeping Engineers 
(Continued from page 381) 


genuity if professional jealousy is to be avoided 
—Ed.] 

An additional, and somewhat different solu- 
tion to the stockpiling problem is also possible. 
Engineers, as a group, are generally very eager to 
learn more about their fields and are interested 
in acquiring a working knowledge in other allied 
fields. This can be used to advantage by institut- 
ing a company sponsored training and education 
program for those engineers who are hired with- 
out a specific task intended for them. Under 
such a program, experienced members of univer- 
sity teaching staffs are employed part time to 
provide lectures and training at the graduate 
level. If the training is related to the type of 
work that is anticipated in future work orders, 
such a program becomes invaluable, and its cost 
negligible. Those companies who have intro- 
duced training programs are able to demonstrate 
that many competent engineers forego the higher 
salaries offered by other companies in favor of 
improving their educational and working back- 
grounds. 





CuHances oF UNEMPLOYMENT ARE TWICE As 
Great for workers under 30 years of age than 
for those in the older brackets, judging from a 
compilation by U. S. News & World Report. In 
the under-30 age bracket there are some 15.6 
million people working and 1.9 million on the 
rolls of the unemployed. From 30 to 44 years 
of age, there are 22.3 million with jobs and 1.4 
million without. Between ages 45 and 64 there 
are 22 million employed and 1.3 million unem- 
ployed. At 65 and over, there are 2.8 million 
people working and only 172,000 jobless. 

—Executive’s Digest 





The man who does not give to business what honest business deserves—his best— 
is failing in his duty. He may succeed in a measure; but his success is always less 
than it might have been and is of a kind that will disappear under pressure. 


J. C. Penney 








BOOKS 


PsycHopraMA. Foundations of Psychotherapy. 
Second Volume. By J. L. Moreno, M.D. in Col- 
laboration with Z. T. Moreno. Beacon House, 
Beacon, N. Y., 1959. 238 pages. $7.75. 

The first of these volumes appeared in 1946. 
It was a general survey of the field of Psycho- 
drama including a series of sections each pio- 
neering in a new field of research. The present 
volume is a fine adjunct of the previous one. 
It focuses on basic problems of psychotherapy 
and group psychotherapy and uses a modern 
modification of the Socratic method. 

Psychodrama is well-organized. It contains 
six chapters, each consisting of three phases. 
Thus, there is the lecture or topic of discussion, 
comments and replies. Dr. Moreno presents his 
own conclusions at the end of the book. 

We have here such topics as transference, 
counter-transference, tele, interpersonal therapy, 
acting out, role reversal, spontaneity and lectures 
on the psychodrama of Hitler and existensial 
validity. The discussants are well qualified and 
what they have to say has especial carry-over 
value into personnel practices at various levels. 

ArtHur Lerner, Pu.D. 
Psychology Dept. 
Los Angeles City College 


Diary or a Strike. By Bernard Karsh. Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, Urbana, Ill., 1958. 180 
pp. $3.50. 

Professor Karsh has documented and ana- 
lyzed in this easily read volume what happens 
in a small Wisconsin town when a powerful na- 
tional union organizes a small, backward em- 
ployer. The title is perhaps a misnomer, because 
the strike is only a part of the story. Much of 
it deals with the process of organization and 
election under NLRB auspices. The strike de- 
velops when the parties are unable to agree on 


the terms of the first contract. Indirectly the 
book condemns the long delays made possible 
by NLRB red tape, which may serve to frustrate 
the decision of the majority of workers. 

Diary is written from the point of view of 
the sociologist, and one surmises that Mr. Karsh 
is basically in sympathy with the subjects of his 
study. This, however, is not surprising. One 
rarely finds anti-union people making intelli- 
gent inquiry into organized labor. 

The book attempts to throw light upon the 
strike and organizing process, with emphasis 
on the former. In this respect the choice of this 
particular strike is perhaps unfortunate, in that 
this type of situation constituted only 5.6°% of 
work stoppages in 1950. According to figures 
of the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 74.8°/ of 
strikes in that year were over the issues of wages, 
hours, and conditions of employment where re- 
newals of contracts were involved. It is safe to 
assume that such strikes are of different charac- 
ter than the strike of “Saylor” workers described 
in Diary. 

On the other hand, the fact that this strike 
was over the terms of an initial contract, plus 
the fact that the owner-manager of the company 
displayed a wholly outdated attitude towards 
labor organization made the situation unusually 
dynamic and interesting. Before peace was 
achieved the whole town of “Saylor” became 
involved in the conflict. 

Of special interest to personnel men is what 
the book leaves unsaid. The “Saylor Manufac- 
turing Company” was obviously totally ignorant 
of personnel work. The grievances described in 
Diary as leading to union organization would 
not have existed if the owner-manager had had 
access to some professional personnel advice. 
The piece work system was chaotic and pro- 
vided no incentive—thus defeating its purpose. 
Lay-offs were made at the whim of floor super- 
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visors, without any regard to seniority or, evi- 
dently, even to ability. There was no avenue 
of communication between workers and man- 
agement, and supervisors responded to com- 
plaints by advising workers they could always 
work elsewhere. Wages were below the indus- 
try and area standard, at the legal Federal mini- 
mum, despite the Company’s ability to pay more. 
And fringe benefits seem to have been almost 
nil. It goes without saying that a little smart 
personnel work prior to the organizing drive 
probably would have turned the tide in the em- 
ployer’s favor. 

Diary of a Strike is worthwhile reading for 
anyone interested in the why’s and how’s of 
American unions. 

Rosert I. Wei 


Copinc witrH CorresponpeNcE. By Homer L. 
Cox. Sterling Publishing Co., Inc., New York. 
1959. 125 pages. $2.50. 


Articles and books on business letter writing 
often have a tendency to devote a disproportion- 
ate amount of space to belaboring the ancient 
cliches—the “Yours of the 31st ult. received and 
contents noted” sort of thing. This author, who 
is Associate Professor of Business Communica- 
tion at the University of Colorado, gives proper 
treatment to these old whipping boys and to the 
importance of grammar and spelling, but feels 
that “the businessman has no time for the 
drudgery of analyzing sentences, conjugating 
verbs, and declining nouns. He needs simple 
guides to what to say, how to say it, and why. 
These are things,” he says, “he will get in this 
book. Each chapter takes up a prevalent prob- 
lem, shows what is right and what is wrvag, 
and tells why.” These chapter titles will give 
you the idea: How to Cope with Your Daily 
Letters; The Value of Positive Thinking and 
Writing; Habit Writing; Are You Wasting 
(Your Girl) Friday?; Long Sentences Can Sell 
You Short; There’s No Income in Empties; 
Sandwiching Your Message; How to Write 
Yes, No, and No! No! No! The final chapter, 
The Uninvited Guest, makes some excellent 
suggestions on sales letter writing. The “Ac- 


knowledgment” in the back states that the book 
is an expansion of a series of bulletins on “the 
minimum essentials of business correspondence” 
originally published by The National Small 
Business Mens Association, 801 Nineteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. It is recommended 
reading for executives, both junior and senior— 
and for their Girl-Fridays. Keep it for refer- 
ence, too—there’s a helpful index in the back. 


H. M. E. 





Accorpinc To The Score, published by New- 
comb & Sammons, Chicago consultants on com- 
munications, a few good things did happen in 
the recession: 


“Management loosened its tongue: Several edi- 
tors of employee magazines found themselves faced 
with the need for talking the recession frankly. 
That meant economic appraisals applied to com- 
pany business; that meant more factual, statistical 
talk. ‘Without realizing it,’ one communicator re- 
ports, ‘our president found himself talking business 
facts in his editorials . . . As a result his messages 
have a lot more meaning for our people—during 
the recession he has built up a readership I feel cer- 
tain he never had before.’ 


“Employees learned to listen: One specific gain 
lies in the fact that employees had an opportunity 
to evaluate the accuracy of management’s state- 
ments. Communications devices had been talking 
the perils of competition; employees found it wasn’t 
‘hogwash’—it was fact. Meanwhile union members 
in many areas began to discount the claims of the 
labor press that the goose could continue to lay 
golden eggs.” 





The more active an individual is in the 
training, the more willing and able he is 
to change his behavior. The participation 
methods do not put a man on the spot. 
The trainee does not feel inadequate, for 
he sees others in the same boat. He can 
change his ways without feeling that he is 


crawling onto a frail limb by himself. 


from Developing People in Industry 
a Harper book 








Personnel Research 


Workers’ Perceptions aNp Jos Success. By 
Roger L. Harrison, the Procter and Gamble 
Company. Personnel Psychology, Vol. 12, No. 4, 
Winter 1959, 619-625. 


This article lists a number of references 
which have to do with the ability to perceive ac- 
curately the attitudes and opinions of others as 
this is related to effective social behavior. The 
social behavior studied covers a wide range 
and includes leadership, popularity, being hap- 
pily married, and salesmanship. 

The hypothesis tested in this study is that the 
more accurately the worker predicts what his 
supervisor expects from employees the more 
successful he will be in meeting these expecta- 
tions. It was necessary to develop an instrument 
which would permit a quantitative study of the 
relations between the supervisor’s description of 
what he expected from his employees and the 
worker’s description of what he thought the 
supervisor expected. A forced-choice question- 
naire was devised which would describe a worker 
on the job. For each item two statements were 
chosen which seemed equally favorable in tone, 
but which referred to different traits or behavior 
which a worker might exhibit. These statements 
were largely taken from an Air Force mechanics 
job performance scale where data on validity of 
the items were available. 

These forced-choice questionnaires were ad- 
ministered to 59 employees and their supervisors 
in four aircraft overhaul shops. The supervisors 
ranked their employees on job performance and 
used the questionnaire to describe what they 
actually expected from their workers. The 
workers checked the questionnaire to describe 
what they thought their supervisor wanted from 
them on the job. Correlations are given between 
the accuracy of employees’ prediction of super- 
visory expectations and the rankings of em- 
ployee job performance. 

The workers who were able to predict what 
their supervisors expected from them tended to 


Reviewed by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


be given higher rankings on job performance. 
This result is similar to that of previous research. 
It extends to hourly-paid industrial workers the 
finding that effectiveness of performance is re- 
lated to social perception. How does under- 
standing of supervisors’ attitudes come about? 
Can worker performance be increased by im- 
proving this understanding? These and other 
questions remain to be answered, but the author 
emphasizes the need for sensitivity to problems 
in this area. 


Kuper Parrerns oF INpustrriaAL INstrrute Srv- 
pENTs. By C. H. Patterson, University of Illinois. 
Personnel Psychology, Vol. 12, No. 4, Winter 
1959, 561-570. 

The author had available scores on the 
Kuder Preference Record for 706 students enter- 
ing training in an industrial institute. He de- 
cided to use these data to study two problems: 
(1) the ability of the Kuder to differentiate 
among similar occupations; and (2) the relation- 
ship between the patterns of students preparing 
for an occupation and the patterns of men 
already engaged in the same occupation. 

First a Kuder profile was made for all of the 
706 industrial institute students. These students 
were enrolled in 15 different courses all of which 
were technical in nature. A table is given which 
shows the Kuder percentiles for each of the 15 
courses and also for the total sample. The group 
which differed most widely from the others was 
that made up of students who were studying to 
become printers. Perhaps this group should not 
be included in a technical or skilled trades pro- 
file since it is characterized by high Clerical and 
Literary scores. The skilled trades group as a 
whole was characterized by high Mechanical, 
Artistic, and Scientific scores. 

Further inspection of the 14 subgroups 
(omitting printing) suggested that the skilled 
trades might be classified into three general 
areas. The first group where drafting was an 
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important element showed higher Artistic scores 
than the total sample. The second group which 
consisted of electrical trades showed higher 
Scientific scores. The third group made up of 
students learning automobile repair and machine 
shop work had higher Mechanical scores. The 
author suggests the need for further statistical 
analysis to test this grouping of trades based on 
the inspection of the percentiles for the students 
in the 15 different courses. He states, however, 
that even if the differences are statistically veri- 
fied, they may not be great enough to be of prac- 
tical use in counseling or selection. 

Scores for the students preparing for differ- 
ent trades were compared with percentiles which 
Kuder presented for men in these same occupa- 
tions. A general similarity was found, and the 
major differences which did appear were re- 
peatedly on the Artistic, Literary and Social 
Service scales. The students were frequently 
higher on the Artistic and lower on the Literary 
and Social Service scales. No satisfactory expla- 
nation was found for this variation and the 


author suggests that it may be a local character- 
istic of this school. 


Ourput Rates AMonc Macuine Operators: II. 
ConsisreNcy RetaTep To MetHops oF Pay. By 
Harold F. Rothe and Charles T. Nye, Fair- 
banks, Morse and Co., Beloit, Wisconsin. Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 43, No. 6, De- 
cember 1959, 417-420. 


Production rates are often used as the cri- 
teria for determining the value of such things 
as employee selection tests or incentive systems. 
However, several studies which have been done 
over the last ten years indicate that output rates 
among machine operators may vary considerably 
from one two-week period to the next. Consist- 
ency of output seems to be related to methods 
of pay. Machine operators showed a low con- 
sistency of performance when paid on a straight 
hourly rate, and a high consistency when an in- 
centive pay system was used. Hypotheses about 
the adequacy of the incentives in operation are 
very hard to test experimentally, since the ex- 
periment itself creates an abnormal industrial 


situation. 

On the basis of previous studies the authors 
formulated two hypotheses: (1) Incentives to 
work may be considered ineffective when the 
differences between the output of one worker at 
different times is greater than the differences 
between the output of individuals in the group, 
and (2) Incentives to work may be considered 
ineffective when the correlation of output rates 
for two periods closely related in time is less 
than .7o. 

An experiment to test these hypotheses 
would be hard to set up without influencing 
the results. Perhaps it is better to make study 
after study of workers at their regular jobs to 
see if the hypotheses seem to hold true. Factory 
records of workers at two different plants were 
compared. The work at the two plants was 
similar. At Plant A the workers were paid at 
an hourly rate while at Plant B the workers 
were paid according to a financial incentive sys- 
tem. Tables are given to show weekly average 
output, correlations between successive weeks’ 
output, and highest and lowest average weekly 
performances. 

In general the data obtained in Plant B 
support the two hypotheses stated above. This 
is not offered as conclusive proof but it certainly 
strengthens the hypotheses. The week-to-week 
intercorrelation of output rates was found to be 
approximately .80 which would seem to indicate 
that incentives to work were good. However, 
this intercorrelation seems relatively low if pro- 
duction data are to be used as a criterion for 
some other variable. 

The publication of similar data from other 
plants should be encouraged. 





Latent abilities are like clay. It can be 
mud on shoes, brick on a building or a 
statue that will inspire all who see it. The 
clay is the same. The result is dependent 
on how it is used. 

—James F. Lincoln 








Across the Editor’s Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


People in Personnel 





Marcel Carter, vice president, administra- 
tion and finance, of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, has announced that the industrial 
and talent relations of the Corporation have been 
consolidated into one department under Clive 
B. McKee, formerly manager, industrial rela- 
tions, who has been appointed director, indus- 
trial and talent relations. In announcing the 
appointment, Carter pointed out that the de- 
velopment of organized group relations between 
the Corporation and its staff and performers had 
made the consolidation necessary. 

McKee joined the engineering department 
of the CBC in December, 1947. He was trans- 
ferred to the industrial relations group in 1953. 
Before entering the service of the CBC, McKee 
had been with the British Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration for six years in engineering and public 
relations. 





The appointment of Roland L. Wetter of 
West Chicago, Illinois, as personnel supervisor 
of the Furnas Electric Company, Batavia, IIli- 
nois, manufacturers of electric motor controls, 


has been announced by William Few, general 
manager of manufacturing. Before coming to 
Furnas, Wetter was a divisional personnel man- 
ager for the Admiral Corporation of Chicago 
for five years. Prior to his association with 
Admiral, Wetter was connected with the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, Melrose Park, Illi- 
nois; Ford Motor Company Aircraft Engine 
Division, Chicago; and the Silver King Corpo- 
ration, Aurora, Illinois. His work with these 
companies was in personnel management and 
purchasing, and covered a period of nine years. 
He attended Wilson Junior College, Chicago, 
and Bradley University, Peoria, Illinois, where 
he specialized in business administration and 
personnel management. 





Technitrol Engineering Company, Phila- 
delphia manufacturer of electronic computer 
components and digital data processing systems, 
has announced the appointment of William 
Kauffman as personnel manager. Kauffman was 
formerly employed in the personnel department 
of the Philco Corporation. 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Tue AMERICAN Socrery For PersonNEL Ap- 
MINISTRATION with national offices in Lansing, 
Michigan, has selected Leonard J. Smith, of 
Training Services at Lincoln Ave., Rutherford, 
New Jersey, as General Chairman for the So- 
ciety’s 12th annual conference. The Society, 
representing over 1,000 personnel executives 
from leading business and industrial organiza- 
tions throughout the United States, will hold its 
12th annual conference on May 16-18, in New 
York. Smith will be responsible for all arrange- 
ments including registrations, reservations, pro- 
gram, exhibit space, and the 1oo1 things that 


make any conference a success. Besides his 
position as executive director of Training Serv- 
ices and its affiliates, The Institute for Personnel 
Testing, Smith is a member of the faculty at 
Fairleigh-Dickinson University and director of 
the University’s management institute. He is 
charter member and past president of the ASPA 
and currently a member of the executive board 


of the Metropolitan New York Chapter. 





Tue Rockrorp Personne Cvuvs (Illinois?) 
heard Russell G. Kempiners, chief of test set de- 
partment and former industrial relations chief 
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at Western Electric’s Aurora plant, at the De- 
cember meeting. His theme was that good 
employee relations make good public relations. 
Consistent use of sound personnel practices pays 
off in a very practical way in building acceptance 
and helping to do a better personnel job, he said. 

Companies who rely on advertising or news- 
paper publicity to build public relations, accord- 
ing to Kempiners, have colossal corporate con- 
ceit. People are skeptical and sophisticated about 
things they read. Surveys on acceptance of ad- 
vertising show that people are selective. Your 
employees are your best publicity agents. Com- 
panies with good employee relations have good 
public relations. One bad employee situation 
may take years to live down. 

Kempiners listed these areas as ones of criti- 
cal importance: 

Applicants remember the courtesy, prompt- 
ness and effectiveness of their initial contact 
whether hired or not. 

New employees are under strain. Pleasant 
treatment will be long remembered. 

Sickness or death in the family provide an 
opportunity to prove your interest to family, 
friends and neighbors. It’s seldom forgotten. 

Discipline and discharge can be handled in 
a way that results in good public relations. 





Art tHE Decemper Meetinc the National 
Capital Chapter of the Public Personnel Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. granted the Leonard 
D. White Award for Merit to Dr. Richard E. 
McArdle, chief of Forest Service. Kenneth War- 
ner, director of the National Public Personnel 
Association, Chicago, made the award to Mc- 
Ardle, as the public servant who contributed 
most during the past year to the furtherance of 
public personnel administration. McArdle re- 
sponded by explaining his philosophy of a per- 
sonnel program. He has been called upon by 
many administrative and personnel groups 
throughout the United States to indicate how 
the Forest Service has developed its superior 
management philosophy. 

Membership figures for the association show 
that 137 new members have been added during 


the Fall Quarter and that 75 memberships have 
been renewed. The total membership is now 
319, the largest ever recorded for the chapter. 
Officers of the group are Willis O. Underwood, 
Veterans Administration, president; Paul Big- 
bee, Pan American Union, vice president; Quen- 
tin Verdier, ICA, secretary; and Howard Up- 
hoff, Marine Corps, treasurer. 





Tue PersonNeL AND INpusTRIAL RELATIONS 
AssociATIOn oF Los ANcELEs, heard Dale Yoder 
speak at the November meeting. Members of 
the Association, said Yoder, must develop an 
acceptable and effective system of leadership and 
cooperation in working organizations of free 
men if the free nations are to compete success- 
fully with those behind the iron curtain. A 
sound, basic understanding of enthusiastic, pro- 
ductive employment relationships, according to 
Yoder, can be achieved only if Personnel and 
Industrial Relations people “as the accepted ex- 
perts” take the lead in a rapid forward move- 
ment toward: 

1. The development, testing, explanation 
and interpretation of new, modern theories of 
employment in free societies. 

2. The designing and testing of employ- 
ment policies and practices consistent with such 
a modern theory. 

3. The rapid and comprehensive improve- 
ment and development of general managers. 

Foreign Commerce Expert H. C. McClellan, 
president of Old Colony Paint and Chemical 
Company, was the speaker at the January meet- 
ing. He served as assistant secretary of Com- 
merce for Foreign Affairs from 1955 to 1957. 
The international spotlight again focused on 
him when President Eisenhower appointed him 
to direct the United States Program at the recent 
Moscow Exhibit. 





Who Doss tHe Personne, Work 1n Your 
Orrice? was the question asked by guest speak- 
er, Wilbert E. Scheer at a meeting in South 
Bend, Indiana of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association Michiana Chapter, and the 
Personnel Association Mishawaka-South Bend 
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chapter. Personnel director for Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield, Chicago, Scheer is called upon frequent- 
ly to address management and educational 
groups. Both the line organization and the 
personnel specialists have opportunities and ob- 
ligations in connection with human relations, 
Scheer pointed out. This dual responsibility in a 
common objective is sometimes confusing. 





Tue Srver Bay Crus or York, PENNsyL- 
vANIA, discussed the pros and cons of wage in- 
centives at the December meeting. Charles F. 
Stephenson, president of Stephenson-Walsh and 
Associates, spoke for wage incentives. He is a 
registered professional engineer and a graduate 
of Pennsylvania State University. C. M. Arrow- 
smith, director of industrial and public relations, 
Schick, Inc., Lancaster, Pennsylvania, took the 
negative side of the topic. Arrowsmith holds a 
B.A. from Harvard College and M.B.A. from 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Education. 


Tue Totepo PersonNEL Manacers’ Assocta- 
TION heard Joe H. Ayres, lecturer and consultant 
on personnel and public relations, from Middle- 
town, Ohio, give his views on “Human Rela- 
tions in Business” at the January meeting. 





Tue LanpruM-GriFFIN Feperat Lasor Law 
was the subject for discussion at the January 
meeting of the Industrial Relations Association 
of Chicago. Abraham W. Brussel, co-counsel, 
State AFL-CIO, spoke from the Union stand- 
point. Richard V .Henry, Jr., Peterson, Lowry, 
Rall, Barber and Ross, presented management’s 
viewpoint. 





Tue Loutsvitte PersonNEL AssociaTION was 
addressed by Joseph F. Finnegan, director, Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Service, at the 
January meeting. Finnegan holds an A.B. from 
Columbia College in New York, and was grad- 
uated from the Fordham University Law School 
in New York. 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





An InrecRATED ProcRaAM OF PROFESSIONAL 
DevetopMenT for the personnel manager and 
his staff has been announced by the Bureau of 
Industrial Relations of the University of Michi- 
gan, (School of Business Administration, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan.). The program assumes that 
sound personnel administration is based on art- 
ful and premeditated judgment, coupled with 
aggressive and practical executive skill in making 
things happen. 

The program has three parts. On the Uni- 
versity of Michigan campus there will be six 
seminars and a two-week personnel officers’ 
course. In four major Michigan cities there will 
be twenty-eight conferences. The seminars will 
consider the following topics: 1) Establishing 
and conducting a company personnel research 
program; 2) Fundamentals of modern employ- 
ment and selection methods; 3) Basic principles 
of supervisor training; 4) Appraising your wage 
and salary administration program; 5) Develop- 
ing a sound program of employee service; and 








6) Managing the employee benefits program. 

Included in the objectives of the personnel 
officer’s course are a presentation of all the major 
facets of a modern personnel administration, 
with the emphasis equally balanced between 
principles and philosophy of modern personnel 
and actual operating of the personnel depart- 
ment. Institutional and governmental personnel 
administration as well as industrial personnel 
departments will be considered. 

The third part of the program will consist 
of 10 dinner meetings in Detroit; six in the 
Battle Creek-Kalamazoo area; six in Grand 
Rapids; and six in Saginaw. 





A Lecrure Series, featuring a comprehen- 
sive discussion of the recently completed “Inter- 
national Geophysical Year, 1957-58,” was sched- 
uled for February and March by the Special 
Course Division of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity’s Cleveland College. Designed for persons 


in top management and personnel in research, 
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development, product planning, investment 
planning and resources-investigation, the series 
presents highlights of the recent, significant dis- 
coveries about our planet, its oceans, interiors 
and atmosphere. Distinguished scientists speak 
on all phases of the International Geophysical 
Year and the work growing from it. This 
world wide IGY movement represents the great- 
est concentration of scientific thought in our 
times and is the most comprehensive investiga- 
tion on natural phenomena ever undertaken. 
Concise and socially-oriented information on 
the latest concepts in geophysics, geodesy, ocean- 
ography, bio-science and meteorology are being 
featured. In addition, the scientific discoveries 
and problems of outer space are being explored 
in the series. 





Tue New York State ScHoo oF INpusTRIAL 
AND Lasor Revations Extension Division spon- 
sored a one-day conference on “Management 
and New Labor Law” in January, held in 
Rochester, New York. According to the new 
announcement of the conference, the “Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 
1959” established many new rights and respon- 
sibilities for management. Reporting of pay- 
ments to consultants and respecting of voting 
rights of economic strikers are two new respon- 
sibilities outlined in the “New Law.” In addi- 
tion, the Act grants certain protections for the 
employer by its regulation of such acts as “ex- 
tortionate” picketing, secondary boycotts and 
“hot-cargo” contracts. The purpose of the con- 
ference was to explain in non-technical terms, 
the meaning of the “New Law” and its impli- 
cations for managements affected by its provi- 
sions. The speakers were William Feldesman, 
attorney, of Rochester; Tracy H. Ferguson, at- 
torney, from Syracuse; Ralph E. Kharas, Dean, 
College of Law, Syracuse University; David R. 
Kockery, of the College of Law, University of 
Buffalo; John W. McConnell, Dean, Cornell 
University N.Y.S. School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations; Arnold T. Olena, attorney 
from Buffalo, and Charles S. Wilcox, Rochester 
attorney. 


THe 10rH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
Western Coi_ece PLAcEMENT ASSOCIATION was 
held in San Francisco January 21-22. The con- 
ference was attended by placement officers and 
employer recruitment representatives from the 
entire Pacific Coast, Utah, Colorado, Arizona, 
and Texas. Panels and workshops on problems 
of college recruitment and placement high- 
lighted both days of the conference. Mayor 
George Christopher welcomed the conferees. 
Dr. Roy Simpson, superintendent of public in- 
struction and director of the department of edu- 
cation, State of California, made the keynote 
address. 





TecHnicaL Writinc as a tool for industry 
and the government services was featured in 
plans for the eighth annual Technical Writers’ 
Institute scheduled from June 13-17, at Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. The 
week-long Institute, directed by Jay R. Gould, 
presents key lectures by industrial speakers on 
editing; on writing reports, manuals and instruc- 
tion books, technical promotion, articles, and 
government publications; on technical illustra- 
tion; and on supervision of publications. 

Lecturers will include S. J. Goodman, man- 
ager of technical publications, Aircraft Radio 
Corporation. Ralph V. Rice, supervisor of pub- 
lication production, Bell Telephane Labora- 
tories; Lt. Col. Herbert Herman, Research 
Studies Institute, Maxwell Air Force Base; Wil- 
lard E. Roberts, manager of technical publica- 
tions, Ordnance Department, General Electric 
Company; Richard W. Ford, supervisor of sales 
promotion, data processing division, IBM; M. 
M. Matthews, managing editor, Westinghouse 
Engineer; and Stuart P. Hall, president, Hall 
Industrial Publicity. 

Rensselaer’s pioneer Institute was founded 
in 1953 to provide a forum and workshop for 
technical writers and editors. During the past 
seven years over 500 representatives from: 250 
large industrial companies, government agencies, 
and technical publishing companies have taken 
advantage of the intensive Monday through 
Friday seminar. 
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Tue NintH Annuat Urtitrry MANAGEMENT 
Worksnopr will be held at Arden House, Harri- 
man Campus, (Columbia University) Harri- 
man, New York from July 24 to August 5, 1960. 
The objectives of the Workshop are to enable 
a group of Utility executives to study the job 
of top management in the Utility Industry and 
to develop, out of their own experience and the 
experience of other industries, workable solu- 
tions to the executive training problems in their 
own companies. The Workshop uses the most 
modern and proven methods of adult education, 
avoiding both the duplication of college presen- 
tations which are inadequate for the participants, 
and the technical society method of presenting 
unrelated papers. Instead the Workshop con- 
sists of discussion and real problems-solving in 
small groups. Staff members and outside ex- 
perts comment on and serve as consultants for 
certain phases of management and problem 
solving, but it is in the small groups that the real 
activity of the Workshop is carried on. 

Workshop Task I is titled “The Job of the 
Manager.” Stereotype of the job, variations of 
the job, the man in the job, and the manager’s 
human relations, are considered in this part of 
the workshop. Task 2, “What the Manager 
Must Get Done,” considers goal formation, fore- 
casting, organization planning and policy ex- 
pansion; communication, information and de- 
cision; administration and control; and corpo- 
rate persistence (selection, training and develop- 
ment). 


Professor Robert Teviot Livingston is direc- 
tor of the workshop, with Daniel E. Griffiths, 
Mottram P. Torre, and William W. Waite as 
his associates. Consultants to staff and advisory 
committee are James W. Carpenter, Long Island 
Lighting Company; Fred Rudge, Fred Rudge 
Associates; C. S. Stackpole, American Gas Asso- 
ciation; Edwin S. Vennard, Edison Electric In- 
stitute; and Felix E. Wormser, St. Joseph Lead 
Company. 





Tue InpusrriaL Retations Resgarcu Asso- 
ciation held its 12th annual meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 28-29. Topics for the 
sessions were as follows: The incidence of per- 
sistent unemployment; health plans in collec- 
tive bargaining; the improvement in the Fed- 
eral-State unemployment insurance program; 
the economics of the minimum wage; changing 
patterns of industrial conflict; the national labor 
relations board; and union policies and indus- 
trial management. 

Papers were presented by William H. 
Miernyk, director, Bureau of Business and Eco- 
nomics Research, Northeastern University; I. S. 
Falk, consultant on health service, United Steel 
Workers of America; John S. Snyder, Jr., presi- 
dent and chairman of the board, U. S. Indus- 
tries, Inc.; Herman M. Somers, Haverford Col- 
lege; Arnold Tolles, Cornell University; Arthur 
Ross, University of California; George Taylor, 
University of Pennsylvania; and E. R. Liver- 
nash, Harvard University. 


Glancing at the New Publications 





Tue Forces Wuich Operate To UNBALANCE 
INTERNAL Sacary Structures are the subject of 
an interesting psychological research reported by 
Professor of Psychology, Jay L. Otis and pub- 
lished by the California Institute of Technology. 
The 27 page bulletin, “The Relationship of the 
Relative Importance of Functions to Salary 
Levels Within a Company,” can be purchased 
for $1.00 from the Bookstore of Cal Tech, Pasa- 
dena. The subject of wage and salary determina- 
tion has been blessed with much attention of 


those in the field of economics but up to now 
has had little attention from other disciplines. 
Professor Otis correctly infers that in the popular 
definition of wages as payment for the services 
of labor, one must recognize the difference in 
the personality of the buyer of labor and the 
seller (the laborer himself) and thus look for 
psychological overtones in wage and salary de- 
termination and administration. 

When managements have salary-determina- 
tion powers (as against collective-bargaining), 
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there seems to be a strong tendency to pay higher 
salaries to the personnel in important functions. 
This upsets managements’ serious efforts to build 
a single structure—a uniform and equitable sal- 
ary plan—and causes an unbalanced internal 
salary structure—different salary levels for differ- 
ent job clusters. Where this has occurred, Prof. 
Otis finds that “guilt feelings” are created and 
managements feel they have been “unfair” to 
less-favored positions. 

This research report explores how present 
company needs affect present salary levels of 
job clusters or functions and predicts that more 
attention will be paid in the future to job clus- 
ters as the basis for salary structures. From a 
psychological point of view the report promises 
a happy ending of managements’ guilt feelings 
as they learn to use the forces at work to main- 
tain wage and salary levels which will serve the 
basic needs of their companies as they meet the 
vagaries of economic life. 

C. P. CHestey 
Edward N. Hay & Associates 





ALL SEGMENTS OF THE GENERAL Pustic need 
to understand the basic philosophies and princi- 
ples of wage and salary administration. This is 
the purpose and scope of the bulletin, “4 Guide 
to Systematic Wage and Salary Administration,” 
published by California Institute of Technology 
($1.00) Bookstore, Pasadena. 

Robert D. Gray, Director of Cal Tech’s In- 
dustrial Relations Section, provides in 38 pages 
of text and bibliography an over-all explanation 
of the guiding principles underlying justifiable, 
consistent, and systematic wage and salary ad- 
ministration. No attempt is made to provide a 
step-by-step procedure. This is, rather, a lucid 
compendium of all the considerations and ele- 
ments which should be understood before an 
effective plan of wage and salary determination 
and administration is established. 

C. P. CuesLey 
Edward N. Hay & Associates 





The Occupational Outlook Quarterly is 
published by the United States Department of 


Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, in cooperation 
with the Veterans Administration. It is for sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
at one dollar a year. 

According to the masthead this publication 
is issued to provide counselors with current in- 
formation on employment trends and outlook, 
based primarily on the continuous research and 
statistical programs of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. It supplements and brings up to date 
information in the Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book. It is prepared with the advice and assist- 
ance of the Bureau of Employment Security; 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training; Wom- 
ens’ Bureau; and Bureau of Labor Standards. A 
cumulative index makes the publication particu- 
larly useful. 

Contents for the December number included 
articles on "What's Ahead for College Gradu- 
ates;” “Careers in Business Management;” 
“Growing Opportunities in the Skilled Trades;” 
“Employment Outlook for Astronomers;” “Fu- 
ture Needs for Machining Workers in New 
York State;” “Earnings in Typical Office and 
Plant Jobs in 20 Labor Markets, 1958-59.” 
Graphs and photographs illustrate the material. 





The CCH Labor Law Journal is published 
monthly by Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 
4025 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 46, Illinois. Sub- 
scription price is $10 per year. Reports on the 
current status of the economy and labor relations 
appear in each issue. An unusual article on 
“The Psychoanalysis of Labor Strikes” appears 
in the December issue. The author is Joel Mor- 
ris, of Philadelphia, whose professional experi- 
ence includes psychological research and testing, 
personnel and industrial relations. He has a 
Master’s degree in psychology, and has prepared 
personnel training Manuals. The article does 
not deal with wages, hours or working condi- 
tions, but, rather with the phychoanalytic inter- 
pretations of strikes, based upon the theories of 
Freud and Adler. Morris says that a strike is 
analogous to Freud’s description of the rebellion 
of a son against the father figure; and, in line 
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with Adler’s teaching, he traces the cause of 
strikes to an overcompensation mechanism in 
which labor strives for power and recognition, 
which in turn foment difficulties of the individ- 
ual in the work situation. 

The effect of a change of bargaining repre- 
sentative is considered by Harold C. Petrowitz, 
of the Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, University of California, ...° a member of 
the United States Supreme Court bar, and the 
bar of the District of Columbia, in the same 
issue. The article deals with the positions which 
have been taken by the NLRB and the courts in 
regard to the complex problems created by the 
repudiation or decertification of a union as the 
bargaining agent for a group of employees. It 
explains what happens to the rights and the 
obligations conferred by the collective bargaining 
agreement and to the money which the union 
has collected. The material in this publication 
is detailed and scholarly, and comes complete 
with plenty of footnotes. 





Your 1960 Social Security Benefits is the title 
of a new booklet published by Employee Rela- 
tions Inc., 13 East 53rd St., New York 22, N. Y. 
Price for single copies is 25c. Part one covers the 
new changes in the law; part two contains the 
30 most frequently asked questions about Social 
Security. The booklet is 16 pages, mostly ques- 
tions and answers, illustrated in two colors, 
clearly presented, useful information. A handy 
chart of social security monthly benefits tells 


what a single employee, an employee with a 
wife over 65, a widow 62 or older, a widow and 
one child, a widow with two children, would 
receive, for salaries ranging from $100 to $400 
per month, as well as lump sum payments. 





W. T. Cavanaucn, executive director of the 
National Office Management Association, Wil- 
low Grove, Pa., has reported on the latest survey 
of the organization covering the “Physiological 
Factors Governing Office Environment.” This 
is a compilation of 1974 companies on the 
changes that factors such as air conditioning, 
lighting, sound control, music and furniture 


have produced in today’s modern office. 

The report reveals that 75°/ of the organiza- 
tions have sound conditioned offices. Forty-three 
percent listed improved employee morale, 29°, 
increased accuracy, 16°, increased volume of 
work, 4°% decrease in loss of employee time, and 
4°%, decreased turnover, all traced directly to 
noise reduction. Air conditioning, practically 
non-existent 20 years ago, has been installed in 
72°/, of the offices surveyed. 

Painted walls with pastel colors are pre- 
ferred by 77°% of the companies. Results of the 
color questions asked indicated that 53% had 
more pleasant surroundings, and 33°% reported 
reduction of eye strain. Less frequently men- 
tioned were such benefits as increased morale 
and prestige with visitors. 

Twenty years ago, the report says, incan- 
descent lighting was used in most offices. How- 
ever, 83°/, of the offices represented in the survey 
are now equipped with fluorescent lighting. 
Eighteen percent of the companies surveyed 
have a music system in the office and reported 
music successful as a means of reducing fatigue 
and monotony in certain types of office work. 
In addition, management’s opinion of the music 
system indicated that: 27% like it, 7% feel work 
output increases through its use, 307% no opinion. 

The report concludes that the emphasis in 
the office today is on good lighting and ventila- 
tion, as well as attractiveness and cheerfulness. 
The office of today is a most pleasant place to 
work—direct result of the incorporation of these 
physiological features. The 14-page report is 
available from the World Headquarters of the 
National Office Management Association, 1931 
Old York Road, Willow Grove, Pa., at $2 per 


copy. 





Executives Worry THEeMsetves Sick. You 
can draw this conclusion from a report in a re- 
cent issue of Industrial Relations News, the 
weekly newsletter on industrial relations and 
personnel (230 West 41st St.. New York 36). 
About 75°/ of executives believe they’re sick, 
but only 41°/ actually have treatable illnesses. 
Nevertheless, says Dr. Harry Johnson, whose 
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Life Extension Institute, New York, has checked 
the health of thousands of businessmen, such 
“imaginary” ailments are as real as those not 
originating in the mind. 

Most complaints come from the group of 
executives aged 4o or below, while most of the 
actual illnesses occur in the over-40 age group. 
A good many companies pay the cost of regular 
physical examinations for executives to ease their 
unfounded fears, as well as to pinpoint unsus- 
pected illness and disease. A survey of 25 com- 
panies indicates such programs are widespread 
and cover a growing percentage of management 
personnel. 





RounptaB_e Propucrions (8737 Wilshire 
. Blvd., Beverly Hills, California) announces the 
release of a new film “Pattern for Instruction.” 
This film not only teaches what every supervisor 
should know about instruction, it develops a 
positive attitude toward the supervisor’s train- 
ing job. It is designed for use with new super- 
visors or as a review of the Job Instruction 
Training program. 

The film begins as a group of new super- 
visors are passing a football during their lunch 
period. One of the men attempts to show an- 
other how to pass the ball. His instructions 
aren’t very good and he doesn’t get very far. 
Another supervisor suggests that he use the four- 
step method of instruction. The training direc- 


tor of the company points out that this isn’t such 
a far-fetched idea, and that the greatest football 
coaches have always been known as the best 
trainers. 

The group returns to the training session 
and the instructor proceeds to demonstrate that 
whether they realize it or not, coaches actually 
do use the 4-step method. As he conducts 
the discussion, the instructor illustrates his points 
with scenes of the training of a football team. 
He covers what a supervisor should do to get 
ready to instruct. He then outlines the four-step 
method of instruction: prepare, present, try-out 
performance and follow-up. He carefully relates 
each step in job training to the principles of 
learning. ~ 

This is a film designed to be interesting and 
meaningful to any type of training group. The 
use of the training methods used in football 
provides the film with plenty of action. After 
seeing the film, most supervisors should feel that 
when they use JIT they are not doing something 
“academic.” They should associate with the 
coach and think of their employees as a team. 
As a result they ought to develop an intellectual 
understanding of the training process, and be 
likely to use the four-step method wherever they 
can. The technical advisor on the film was Mil- 
ton Gordon, Ph.D., an expert in supervisory 
training programs, 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





How are Your Sare Workinc Hasirs 
when the barometer rises or falls? An article 
in the November B-K-News (Blaw-Knox Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh) makes some pertinent obser- 
vations in answer to this question. W. R. Mc- 
Neeley, safety supervisor of the company’s East 
Chicago works, points out that in the old days 
a man’s work was measured by his muscle 
power and the sweat of his brow. Today a 
worker’s effort can be measured more scientific- 
ally, by instruments which record his output of 
energy. 

“However,” says McNeeley, “after a complete 
study of 5'4 years of close scrutiny of baro- 


metric pressures, I feel that another sure fire 
method to anticipate a man’s work effort and 
also determine whether or not there will be an 
increase in the number of accidents for a given 
twenty-four hour period, is by keeping an ac- 
curate account of the barometric pressures for 
each day.” 

He goes on to say that a survey conducted 
in the East Chicago works over a five year 
period, covering 142 lost time cases, revealed that 
106 cases occurred when barometric pressures 
were dropping, between readings of 30.00 to 
29.29. There were a total of 20 cases where the 
pressure was rising, and a total of 16 cases when 
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the pressures remained constant below 30.00. 

He concludes that this indicates an experi- 
ence which causes an employee to either lose 
interest in his work and surroundings; become 
careless in the operation of his job, or allows 
him to be distracted. His powers of concen- 
tration are impaired by the unfavorable weather, 
and in an effort to get through his work in a 
hurry he takes short cuts which may be unsafe. 

This interesting article suggests other topics 
which may appeal to industrial editors. For 
instance, it would seem to me that a course in 
meteorology should be required for all personnel 
men. 





Tue Back Inste Cover of the December 
Forward (Dayton, Ohio, Power and Light Com- 
pany) is used to explain why it was necessary 
to increase hospitalization rates. The piece is 
nicely set-up so that it should catch the reader’s 
attention. Boxed in grey, with plenty of white 
space, is a pencil sketch of a worker looking at 
his pay check. There is a circle around the pay 
check. Against 2 black background she words, 
“do you know .. are clipped to the copy. This 
attractive and effective presentation makes all 
the difference in getting results with this kind 
of management message. The copy itself is 
simple and straight to the point. Facts and fig- 
ures tell the story. The concluding sentences 
indicate the tone of the message: “As hospital 
and surgical costs increase, our premium costs 
will also increase. Of the recent premium in- 
crease, DP&L paid 60 percent while the em- 
ployee paid the remaining 40 percent.” 





A ManacemMent Messace is treated in a 
slightly different way in the December News- 
makers (Minneapolis Star and Tribune). Fit- 
tingly, for a Newspaper company magazine, 
Newsmakers uses a newspaper format, and the 
story is a news story. The headline reads, “Lib- 
eralized Pension Plan Announced by John 


, 


Cowles.” The lead article in a newspaper al- 
ways gets attention, and the news style carries 
the message well. As in all good news stories, 


the information is summarized in the first para- 


graph: “Substantial improvements in the Star 
and Tribune Retirement Income Plan were an- 
nounced by Publisher John Cowles at the an- 
nual Twenty Year club banquet. The liberal- 
ized program goes into effect immediately for 
all eligible S and T employees without any cost 
to the employee.” 

After explaining the most important points 
in the plan the story says that the plan was ex- 
plained in a letter sent to all employees, accom- 
panied by a folder in which more details were 
given. Some of the letter was quoted in the 
news story. The full text of the letter appeared 
on another page in the paper. 

This particular message was therefore com- 
municated to employees in at least four differ- 
elt ways: in a speech at a banquet, in a letter, 
in a reprint of the letter, and in a news story in 
the company publication. This would seem to 
be a thorough job. 

Joun J. AHEARN AND CuHares B. Bow Linc 
who edit The Security News (American Secur- 
ity and Trust Company, Washington, D. C.) 
are lucky enough to have 2 poet among the em- 
ployees. Esther Cooper (1 assume she’s an em 
be called an 
epic poem, I think, about the histo: , of the bank 
for the winter issue. Illustrated with sketches in 


ployee) wrote a poem, which sh 


red ink, and two photographs, eight verses tell 
the tale. The poem marks the occasion of the 
bank’s 7zoth birthday. The rhymed account 
makes a pleasant variation on an old theme. To 
give you an example, the first verse goes like 
this: 
“Out of an era of ink and pen 
Of high starched collars and mustached men 
Of the roll-top desk and yard high stool 
Of one-globe lighting hand pushed tool— 
Into the light of the atomic age 
American Security has turned a page.” 
She also has a tender Christmas poem on 
the inside cover. 
THe Sperry AND HutcHinson ComMPANyY 
gets out an unusually handsome magazine for 
employees, under the editorship of Thomas M. 
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Corcoran. The heavy paper is of the non- 
reflecting variety, which I like so much, and 
which seems to me to add a great deal to the 
good looks of the magazine as well as to the 
pleasure and ease of reading it. In the Christ- 
mas number a second and third color, red and 
green, were used to set off headlines, and some 
decorations. The color photograph on the cover 
was superb. A news section in the back of the 
magazine describes interesting business develop- 
ments connected with the company, awards 
made, and so on. Feature articles are devoted to 
companies who manufacture products for S and 
H, to customers benefiting from the stamp sav- 
ing plan, and to a description of a state where 
the company functions. 





The Amplifier is published by the Acme 
Electric Corporation, Cuba, New York. This 
six-page magazine manages to get across a vari- 
ety of company news in compact form. The first 
page carries short news items. Typical topics 
for this page are, “Social Security Taxes Go 
up;” “Rush Order Processed for President's 
Overseas Trip;” and “New York State Income 
Tax Withholding Changes.” The promotion of 
a company executive and plans for a new plant 
to be constructed at Cuba, furnish the material 
for two more stories. 

A feature article called “A Sad Saga of Low 
Finance” gives editor Lester S. Rickard a chance 
to discuss with employees a problem that often 
comes up in the personnel office. In amusing 
story form he tells the pitiful tale of a character 
who didn’t investigate sufficiently before making 
a major purchase, and wound up having his 
paycheck garnisheed. The personnel officer then 
sits down with the employee and talks over with 
him a list of rules based on recommendations 
of the Better Business Bureau, which should 
protect him from any such experiences in the 
future. Presented in a highly readable form, 
this message should be very helpful. 





Arter Nearty 21 Years oF Continuous 
Service, the magazine format of California Gen- 


eral News is being dropped. It will be replaced 


with a newspaper appearing 26 times a year, in 
contrast to the 12 annual appearances of the 
magazine. Robert W. Graf, employee communi- 
cations coordinator, explains that the new format 
allows for greater flexibility. GT&E Chairman 
Donald C. Power, pointed out at the conference 
where the decision was made, that communica- 
tions to employees should not only have the 
purpose of making employees more effective in 
their jobs, but also should help equip them with 
the knowledge they need to be strong supporters 
of the company and interpreters for the public 
of its policies and actions. 

There is also a real cost advantage in replac- 
ing the magazine with a newspaper. News- 
papers, which can do a more effective job than 
magazines regardless of cost, also are cheaper to 
produce. The new publication, which will ap- 
pear 26 times a year, will be a full-sized tabloid, 
six pages, printed on slick paper stock. An 
appeal was made for complete employee par- 
ticipation in the paper. 

The pros and cons of newspaper versus 
magazine format are always of interest. There 
is much to be said for both kinds of publica- 
tions, and a great deal depends on individual 
company circumstances and needs. Anyone 
want to talk it over? The PersonNeL JouRNAL 
would welcome comments from industrial edi- 
tors on the subject. 





Will You Do Us 


a Favor? 


Send us the names of one or more personnel 
people—men or women—you think should 
read Personnel Journal. We will send to each 
of them a copy of the next issue of Personnel 


Journal. No charge, of course. 


PERSONNEL JOURNAL 


P. O. Box 239 Swarthmore, Pa. 














HELP WANTED 


Assistant Director—PeErsONNEL AND Lasor RELATIONS: 
Multi-plant organization requires a college graduate with 
contract negotiation experience to fill a staff position. Should 
have several years’ experience, willing to relocate to Midwest 
and free to travel all parts of U. S. Salary commensurate 
with experience and background. Excellent benefits and 
working conditions. Send resume of experience to Box 675. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCE AND Epucation. Young man with background 
as assistant personnel manager in both union and non-union 
medium size plants secks an opportunity to advance, First 
hand responsibility for most phases of personnel and safety, 
leadership positions in professional and community activities, 
30 hours graduate study, and a stable young family round 
out qualifications. Reply Box 656. 


Emp.oyee Benerit PLan MANAGER: Over 10 years experience 
in administration of pension, group life insurance, savings 
and hospital plans. Experience includes record kceping, 
cost, research, formulation and analyses. BA degree. Age 
45. Will relocate. Reply Box 665. 


INpustRIAL RELATIONS-PERSONNEL Director: Over 25 years 
experience in all phases of personnel management (plant and 
staff) (Utility, Oil, Chemical and Manufacturing Industries). 
Intensive experience personnel administration, labor relations 
and safety including both unionized and non-union, office 
and plants. Grievance handling—wage and salary administra- 
tion. Established and reorganized personne! and safety de- 
partments. Broad knowledge psychological testing, plant, 
office and supervisory levels. College graduate. Age 51. Will 
relocate. Detailed resume upon request. Reply Box 666. 


PersoNNEL Orricer: Leading financial institution, experi- 
enced in all phases of personnel management; college and 
general recruitment, salary administration, job evaluation, 
benefits, etc. Married. Two children, college graduate, 
age 42, excellent health, free to relocate. Reply Box 667. 


For Latin AMERICA: 16 years’ experience and education 
industrial relations, supervisory training, systems and pro- 
cedures, related fields. Spanish and English. $12M plus 
differential. Reply Box 668. 


InpustRIAL EnoinEER: Available for foreign assignment. 
Age 36, broad experience, successful. Now in South America. 
Resume. Reply Box 669. 


MANAGER-TECHNICAL PERSONNEL: Over 8 years varied ex- 
perience with emphasis on recruitment, employment, and 
administration of technical personnel. Also, some experience 
in labor relations, public relations, and training. BS 
Industrial Relations. Age 34. Seeks challenging position. 
Reply Box 670. 


PERSONNEL AssisTANT: Age 30, single, MBA Candidate in 
Personnel Administration. 3 years experience recruiting, 
selection, salary administration. Salary $6500. Reply 


Box 671. 


PERSONNEL Director: Wants challenging position as super- 
visor of personnel department or training/management 
development program. Ten years broad background in 
general personnel functions, strong experience in testing, 
training, employee counseling, safety, recruiting and employ- 
ment. MS industrial psychology. Age 37. $9,000.-$10,000. 
Reply Box 672. 


INpustRIAL Revations Director: Proven record of success 
in all facets of Industrial Relations field and General 
Management. Experience in heavy industry, consumer manu- 
facturing, and chain operations. 38 years of age. Willing 
to relocate from East Coast. Prefer mid-west or west coast. 
Presently Vice-President, Industrial Relations. Salary $15,000. 
Interested im career opportunity. Excellent references. 
Resume on request. Reply Box 673. 


PERSONNEL AssIsTANT: 2'4 years all phases of employment, 
testing, job analysis, research, wage studies. 29, married, 


B.S. Desire greater opportunity. Reply Box 674. 


Advertisements will be accepted for this section at 50¢ a line for one insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 


20% off for three insertions or more. PLEASE REPLY TO ADVERTISEMENTS by box numbers, Personnel 


Journal, P.O. Box 239, Swarthmore, Pa., unless another address is given in advertisement. 








“These two tests have proven 

the easiest way of getting 

results in testing for Typists 
and Stenographers” 











TEST FOR STENOGRAPHIO SKILL: This 
test measures speed and accuracy in taking 
shorthand notes. It was developed and per- 
fected in actual employment conditions over 
a period of more than ten years. The Vari- 
Speed Guide makes it possible to determine 
very quickly the approximate level of skill 
of the applicant. After this, a letter at the 
suitable level of difficulty and speed desired 
can be selected. Successively more difficult 
letters can be administered or successively 
faster speeds can be used, or both. Usually 
less than 15 minutes is required to measure 
the speed and accuracy of the applicant. 


$5.00 cash or $5.50 on 10 days’ approval. 
Complete—ready to use—and re-use 


TEST FOR TYPING SKILL: Efficient meas- 
urement of typing skill has dictated the 
elimination of all variables in the teat situa- 
tion except the single one of speed of typing. 


$1.50 for the complete test. 





Aptirupe TEST SERVICE 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA 








AUTOMATION 
and THE WORKER 


A STUDY OF SOCIAL CHANGE 
IN POWER PLANTS 


Floyd C. Mann and L. Richard Hoffman 


beth of The University of Michigan 
The first scientific exploration of what 
automation does to organizations and 
to men, this book is based om a study 
of two Detroit Edison power plants. 
The authors provide factual — often 
surprising—information that business 
managers and administra- 
tors who plan to the work en- 

will wel- 


vironments in their 
come. Researchers find useful the 
research in a 


description of the 

problems of doing 

which is going about its normal 

ness. February 1960, 288 pp., $4.25 
(probable) 

HENRY HOLT and CO., INC, New York 














It’s Time to Tighten Up 
The Management Team! 


Costs must be cut and productivity 
upped——and your front line foremen will 
carry the lien’s share of the lead! 


@ So, they are going to need all the help you can give 
them—end that’s where Surzrviston can help YOU. 

@ Used by hundreds of our most progressive companies 
SupzRvision carries on where formal supervisory train- 
ing leaves off—or if there is no formal training program, 
it can be a wonderful self-help for your foremen, super- 
visors, department heads. 

@ Issued monthly, Supzrvision is a clearing house of 
ideas, methods, techniques for managing men and me- 
chines—and getting the work out quicker, better and 
cheaper. 

@ And best of all Supzrvision works for you while you 
are off duty—as copies are mailed in individual wrappers 
to home addresses—where the men can read, study and 
absorb on leisure time. 


Send for your tree sample copy end further 
information tedey! 


SUPERVISION 


ONE WAVERLY PLACE MADISON, NEW JERSEY 











A Pepsi break. for efficiency’s sake... 


Modern plant management recognizes the importance of a refreshment break, knows 

it boosts morale, efficiency and productivity. Especially true when today’s lighter 

Pepsi-Cola is the refreshment, because it’s preferred by up-to-date people everywhere. 
There’s another profit motive, too. A machine vending Pepsi—in 

disposable cups or in single-drink bottles—pays substantial profit 

with no investment . . . no service problems . . . no maintenance. Look 

into this modern personnel refreshment program. Call your local 

Pepsi-Cola Bottler today, or write: National Accounts Dept., Pepsi-Cola 

Company, 3 West 57th Street, New York 19. New York. 
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